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INTERIM  EDITION 


his  Interim  Edition  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  will  be  available  as  an  alternative  program  for  use  In  Alberta  schools  in  the  Fall  of  1978.. 
ogram  will  be  field-tested  extensively  during  the  1978-79  school  year,  with  final  changes  being  made  in  the  Spring  and  Sutmr.er  of  1979.    The  final 
n  of  the  Revised  Social  Studie?;  Curriculum  will  then  be  available  for  ii.ipleirentation  in  the  Fall  of  1979,  and  implementation  will  become  r-andatory  one 
ater,  in  the  Fall  of  1980. 

•■e  1978  Interin  Edition  derives  its  major  characteristics  from  the  rocoii"n.-'nd."'tions_of  thc_  1975  Dovmey  Report.  Particular  additional  consideration  has 

?voted,  nowevcr,  to  the  questions  of  Canadian  Content,  specificity  of  objectives,  and  identification  of  primary-  resources . 

le  continuing  co-operation  of  Alberta  teachers  and  citizens  in  contributing  to  the  refinement  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  is  anticipated  with 

Field  testing  and  valictation  tasks  will  encompass  all  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  but  will  focus  primarily  on  the  selection  and  sequential  develop- 
\  curriculum  content  and  objectives.    Boards  and  teachers  are  advised  that  every  possible  precaution  Is  being  taken  to  ensure  that  all  resources  fof 
'ised  curriculum  that  are  designated  as  "primary"  will  continue  to  be  so  designated  after  the  field-testing  process  has  been  cflmpleted. 


iquirles  regarding  this  Interim  Edition  and  Its  field  tasting  and  implementation  are  invited,  and  may  be  made  to  the  following  persons: 


Mr.  P. A.  Crowther 
Associate  Director  of  Curriculum 
(Social  Studies  and  Social  Sciences) 


Vt.  C.H.  Emard 
Co-ordinator 

Red  Ucer  Regional  Office 

Alberta  Education 

4th  Floor.  Royal  Trust  Bldg. 

Red  Deer,  Alberta 

T4N  1X4 


Dr.  F.O.  Schreibe," 
Social  Studies  Consultant 
Edmonton  Rcg-.onal  Office 


Alberta  Education 
10105  -  109  Street 
Edironton,  Alberta 
T5J  2V2 


Alberta  Education 
10053  -  111  Street 
Edrronton,  Alberta 
T5K  2H8 


Mr.  R.  Carter 
Social  Studies  Consultant 
Lethbridge  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
Provincial  Building 
200  -  5th  Avenue,  South 
Lethbridge,  Alberta 
TIJ  4C7 


Mr.  R.  Johnson 

Social  Studios  Consultant 

Grande  Prairie  Regional  Office 

Alberta  Education 

5th  Floor,  Nordic  Court 

10014  -  99  Street 

Grande  Prairie,  Alberta 

T8V  3N4 


Dr.  H.  Toews 

Social  Studies  Co^isultant 

Calgary  Regional  <)ffi^.e 

Alberta  Educatiorv 

Roora  1200,  Rocky  Mountain  PUza 

615  Macleod  Trail,  S.E. 

Calgary,  Alberta 

T2G  2L9 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


A.   OVERVIEW  OF  THE  ALBERTA  SOCIAL   STUDIES  CURRICULUM,  GRADES  l-XII 


lAL  STUDIES  AS  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

I  

1  SocajoZ  Stadia  ii  tliz  ichool  Aub/ect  -in  u:h<ch  itudcnti,  l^(Vln  to  cxpdoA.c 
u/icAe  poi6-ibti,  to  fiuotvz  ioCAJit  4j><,uU  thaX.  cuia  cf^  pubtic  and  pZAAonaZ 
tfin. 

The  issues  that  cor:prise  the  basis  of  the  1970  Alberta  Social  Studies 
liculun  exist  in  the  political,  economic,  and  socio-cultural  life  of  the 
1  cotimunity  and  province,  the  nation  ar.d  the  world.    They  have  been 
|cted  to  ackncnvledge  that  the  real  world  is  neither  "all  good"  nor  "all 
i  and  that  man's  achievements,  enterprise  and  ingenuity  represent  a 
jificant,  though  not  total,  dimension  of  social  reality. 

The  process  of  exploring  and  resolving  social  issues,  usually  referred 
,n  social  studies  as  "decision-making",  is  extremely  complex.    In  simplest 
is,  as  it  applies  to  issues  in  social  studies,  it  encompasses  three  broad 
s  of  human  ccuppetence: 

-  VjZuw-  sensitivity  to  the  value  positions  of  oneself  and  others,  and 
.ability  to  make  reasoned  choices  among    competing  values. 

-  K-iouilcdgz:  basic  inforr^ation  and  significant  ideas  from  both  the  past 
tory)  and  the  present  (geography  and  the  social  sciences,  as  well  as 

cts  of  literature,  art  and  music). 

-  Stctii:  specific  competencies  that  are  required  to  build  knowledge, 
lesolve  value  conflict,  to  interact  purposefully  with  other  people,  and 
bply  what  is  learned  in  real  life  situations. 

I  The  objectives  of  the  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  Interim 
ion,  have  been  developed  to  address  these  areas  of  human  competence  and 
nsure  that  education  for  citizenship  in  Alberta  schools  is  systematic, 
jential  and  cor.prehensive.    The  objectives  presume  that,  through  care- 
Y  selected  learning  experiences  related  to  inquiry  into  significant 


social  issues,  students  can,  and  should,  acquire  characteristics  of  sensiti- 
vity to  their  human  and  natural  environments,  intellectual  independence, 
moral  maturity, and  skilled  participation  in  community  affairs.    These  are 
the  characteristics  that,  it  is  believed,  will  be  required  for  "effective" 
community,  Canadian,  and  world  citizenship  in    the  coming  decades. 


PRESCRIBED  CONTENT  AND  OBJECTIVES 


In  response  to  expressions  of  expectation  and  preference  by  a  broad 
cross-section  of  AlbertanSj  both  adult  and  student,  lay  and  professional, 
the  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  emphasizes  a  systematic  and  co- 
ordinated design  for  social  studies  education  in  the  classrooms  of  Alberta 
schools. 

The  content  and  objectives  for  social  studies  that  are  outlined  have 
been  designed  to  ensure  that  all  Alberta  students  acquire  a  basic  foundation 
of  value,  knowledge  and  skill  objectives,  and  that  these  objectives  are 
both  appropriate  to  students'  ages  and  interests,  and  developed  In  a 
logical  sequence  through  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades. 

Social  studies  content  and  objectives  are,  however,  prescribed  for  only 
three-quarters  of  the  class  time  that  is  allocated  to  social  studies.  One 
quarter  of  the  total  class  time  for  any  given  year  is  available  for  Inquiry 
into  Issues  that  are  selected  by  teachers  and  students.    The  following  • 
guidelines  should  be  used  to  organize  the  one-quarter  time: 

-  TopicA  and  l&iuiA  {^Kom  thz  ttfuicXuAzd  tiyAzz-quoAXtn.  time,  may  bi 
extended,  -cj^  teacAeAi  and  4>tudejLtA  iac6h. 

-  TopicA  ihoatd  be  AeltcXzd  by  tzachsAA  and  Atiidznti  in  co-opeAotlon. 
TopicA  ikoatd  atio  Kz^tzcX  the.  inizAZAtb  and  idzoA  o£  pOAZnXA,  whe^e  , 
poitiibtt. 


Topici  dioizn  ihoutd  hztp  Atudzntit  develop  an  cwoAcncii  of^,  ncrf 
I  iu\,  atViOLt  rt^^cUAA  at  tJiz  cornnuiiitij,  natluiiat  ar.d  g'obat  lz\j<>JU. 

SiudciifA  ihoutd  be  invotvcd  in  dtitZAmininq  ipcci^ic  ijiuea  ioi 
1,  cji  ucZl  OA  meXhodotogiti  ^oi  /icACoac/i,  and  fiuou/icu  to  be  oAcd. 
itiiti  p^.og\t&&  tkiough  t5\z  gnadti,  the.  exterX  to  which  thcij  can 
r.i!iponi>ibiJU,ty  (,01  difiecting  thain.  om  inqu-iAij  in  C/ie  om-qua/UzA 
\cA.ca.iu. 

IBED  TIME  ALLOCATIONS  PER  TOPIC 


I  grades  one  to  ten,  three  topics  per  grade  are  prescribed  for 
In  grades  eleven  and  twelve,  two  topics  per  grade  are  pre- 
!.    At  all  grades,  the  final  responsibility  for  determining  the 
s  that  will  be  attributed  to  each  prescribed  topic  as  part  of 
1  year's  work  rests  with  the  teacher.    To  ensure  a  minimum  balance 
I  student's  total  social  studies  education,  however,  a  minimum  0^ 
c.vii  cLaj>i  time  muAt  be  divoted  to  eac.'i  topic  at  aZt  gnxidz  ^euei*. 


NS  RESOURCES  AND  SUPPORT  MATERIALS 


?Y  RESOURCES 


)licies  regarding  primary  resources  for  the  Revised  Social  Studies 
lum  are  as  fol lows : 

Three  to  ten  primary  references  (print  and  non-print)  per  grade  will 
jcted  by  Alberta  Education  for  sale  through  the  School  Book  Branch. 
!  than  five  items  per  grade  will  be  listed  for  at  least  two  years, 
itil  the  revised  curriculum  is  fully  in  place). 

Iterns,  once  selected,  will  remain  listed  for  a  minimum  of  three  years. 

1  Resources  that  are  listed  as  "primary"  are  eligible  for  40%  discount 
;hased  through  the  School  Book  Branch. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  RF.SOURCES 


Additional  materials  may  be  used,  and  are  encouraged  for  use,  in  social 
studies  classes.    A  variety  of  secondary  resources  is  available  for  purchase 
through  the  School  Book  Branch.    Teachers  are  reminded  that  the  selection  of 
resources  beyond  the  primary  and  secondary  resource  listings  of  Alberta 
Education  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  school  board  or  school 
committee. 


SUPPORT  MATERIALS 


To  assist  teachers  of  social  studies  in  the  implementation  of  the  1978 
Social  Studies  Curriculum,  a  variety  of  support  materials  is  being  provided 
by  Alberta  Education: 

-  SccVn?  Studies  Teaching  Uniti'-    A  detailed  teaching  unit  for  each 
prescribed  curriculum  topic  will  be  developed  during  the  next  two  years. 
These  units  will  address  grade  level  topic  objectives  and  are  designed  to 
make  maximum  use  of  primary  resource  materials.    Where  primary  resources  for 
a  topic  are  not  available,  the  teaching  units  will  be  self-contained.  A 
teaching  unit  for  one  topic  per  grade  will  be  available  in  the  Fall  of  1978.  . 

-  Oi\e-Q,un>UcA  Time  A  supplementary  unit  for  the  one-quarter 

time  at  each  grade  level  will  be  made  available. 

-  AfbcA  ta  Heritage  Leannir.g  Rcioi/icci  P'lojcct  Rc4ou/icc4 :    An  extensive 
variety  of  materials  for  social  studies  is  being  developed  under  the  Alberta 
Heritage  Learning  Resources  Project.    The  Kanata  Kits,  for  example,  comprise 
sixteen  totally  self-contained  mjlti-media  resource  units  that  complement  the 
social  studies  curriculum.    Other  Heritage  Project  materials,  particularly 
the  Junior  Atlas  of  Alberta,  Relief  Map  of  Alberta,  and  Books  for  Your.g 
Readers,  are  expected  to  provide  excellent  assistance  to  social  studies 
teachers  in  the  implementation  of  the  Revised  Social  Studies  Curriculum. 

-  Monogiap'.u, :  A  selection  of  monographs  on  topics  of  extra-ordinary  sig 
nificance  to  the  revised  curriculum  will  be  developed  and  made  available  to 
Alberta  educators  and  other  interested  persons  upon  request.  The  first  mono- 
graph ,  _AJ]d2Tdbo£k_Jor_^^  will  be  available  in  the  Fall  of  1978. 
Additional  monographs  will  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  needs  Identified  dur- 
ing the  field-testing  process  in  1978-79. 


Digitized  by  tine  Internet  Arcliive 

in  2015 


littps://arcliive.org/details/fieldtestingvaliOOalbe 


/(!>. 

B.    CONTENT  OF   THE    1978  ALBERTA  SOCIAL   STUDIES  CURRICULUM 


3R  COMPONENTS  OF  CURRICULUM  CONTENT 


The  content  of  the  Revised  Soda!  Studies  Curriculum  is  specified  in 
IS  of  tMO  major  components: 

-  Topics,  and 

-  GzneAoZ  Sociat  Studiti  U4ue4. 

Three  topics  per  grade  are  designated  for  grades  one  to  ten,  and  two 
grcce  for  grades  eleven  and  twelve.  For  each  topic,  a  general  social 
ies  issue  has  been  identified. 

ics 


Tcp<x^i  dc^itiz  t/ie  contztt  in  w.'uch  inqiuAy  into  iociat  iM)ueJ>  occu/l4. 
pic  night  pertain  to  a  time  period,  a  geographic  region,  a  culture,  or 
ster.  of  hjnjn  organization.    Topics  have  been  selected  to  acknowledge 
following  criteria: 

1  -    T/;e  stages       rfeueXo/jmcn-C  and  inteAi>,:>Cb  o(t  itudtnt^; 

-  Lza.iiu..:g  and  tzadiing  neJ)OuAcey!>  pm^cnttij  avaiLabte.  in  ichoolA; 

j  -    CcnccAiii  oi  poAticatoA.  pKom4.Mncz  at        pfiziznt  tirnz,  doK  zxamplz, 
t  ittatvjg  to  hjjmn  nigltti,  t'az  natuAoJi  ^nvi^o^vm^nt,  and  piodactivity- 

-  A  batancz  0(5  paitlpKZAzntI iutuAZ  timz  d-ir\zn&ionA; 

-  A  baZancz  oi  tocaZ/Canadiar./gtobat  6tudiz&; 

-  A  bxaad  ipzcttwm  o(,  Canadian  Studies. 

Regarding  the  latter  criterion,  the  1978  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
bwledges  the  current  concern  of  most  Canadians  for  students  to  be  given 
^tunities  to  become  more  knowledgeable  about  their  country.    The  alloca- 
I  to  Canadian  Studies  has  been  increased  substantially  in  the  revised 
iiculun,  and  constitutes  about  502  of  the  total  prescribed  program. 

'  Canadian  Studies  are  sequentially  structured  through  the  curriculum  as 

[ows: 

'Grades  1-3:    Students  are  Introduced  to  the  broad  features  of  Canadian 

i 


culture, and  urban  and  rural  lifestyles,  and  to  the  concepts 
of  "passage  of  time"  and  "change"  in  their  own  local  com- 
munities. 

Grades  4-6:  Students  develop  a  broad  awareness  of  the  following  content 

areas: 

-  The  "roots"  of  Albertans; 

-  Lifestyles  in  major  eras  in  Alberta's  history; 

-  Alberta's  physical  features  and  natural  resources; 

-  Events  surrounding  the  creation  of  Alberta  as  a  province; 

-  Alberta's  place  in  Canada; 

-  Canada's  cultural  history  to  the  settlement  of  Western 
Canada ; 

-  Canada's  demographic  and  economic  regions; 

-  Political  processes  and  institutions  at  the  local,  pro- 
vincial and  national  levels. 

Grades  7-9:  Students  develop  an  In-depth  understanding  of  the  following 
content  areas: 

-  Canada  as  a  multicultural  society; 

-  The  development  of  Canadian  political  institutions  in 
the  pre  and  post  Confederation  eras; 

-  Basic  Canadian  institutions,  such  as  law  and  the  Arts, 
and  the  ways  that  they  have  evolved  to  reflect  the 
needs  and  identity  of  Canadians; 

-  Technological  influences  today  on  major  Industries, 
such  as  agriculture,  manufacturing,  transportation  and 
caninuni cations ,  and  the  implications  for  industry, 
government  and  organized  labour; 

-  The  influence  of  geography  on  Canadian  history,  culture 
and  industry. 

Grades  10-12:  Students  develop  an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  following 
content  areas: 

-  The  economic,  geographic,  historical,  cultural  and 
political  factors  influencing  national  unity; 

-  The  political  and  civil  aspects  of  human  rights  today  and 
in  Canada's  past; 


'7- 

Canada's  political  and  economic  systems;  studies  issue  has  been  identified  to  provide  a  broad  guide  to  inquiry. 

Canada's  economic,  political  and  cultural  relations  with  "General"  social  studies  issues  have  several  cliaracteristics: 

other  nations. 


OTE:    In  designing  the  High  School  social  studies  curriculum,  care 
I         has  been  taken  to  ensure  that  a  complementary  relationship 
exists  with  the  Social  Sciences  20-30  progra;n,  particularly 
the  social  science  courses  dealing  with  Canadian  history  and 
I         geography. ' 

\L  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUES 


f)r  each  topic  at  each  grade  level,  one  over-riding  "general"  social 


-  T/ici/  /inwc  a  4<g»ii^-(ca)ice  to  man'*  ex-tifence  t\wJ.  ^aiceadi  z\JCAtjda.tj 

-  Thcij  iubiima.  a  w-trfc  varUetij  oi^  ipccif^ic  ioninZ  ■iaati  ti-jU  iiadnnti 
at  paAXA.cutaA  tta^u  of,  c/cveioomcnC  can  zxptoie..    A  numbeA       t'ne^t  <Muu 
aAZ  p'lC^cAxbc(^  rOA  exajru.naC<.on  bij  i  tadz.tt!)  ■ 

-  T/iC(/  ate  deA-igncd  to  piovidz  a  dociLi  doi  thz  teAchtn.  fiaXhzA  than  a 
iJocLuS  ffOK  itudcttC  inquAMij; 

-  In  total,  thzy  compfuM  a  ucAt/  bioad  6pectAum  vaLut  quutiom  ^fLOm 
man'i  pci&t  ca  u)dUL  cu,  ^lom  ku,  contzmpon.aA!j  potitccal,  zconomic  and  iocio- 


C.    OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  1978  ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 


he  objectives  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  presume  that 
ts  can,  and  should,  acquire  characteristics  of  intellectual  indepen- 
sensitlvity  to  their  human  and  natural  environments,  moral  maturity, 
nied  participation  In  coxmunlty  affairs.    These  are  the  character-., 
that.  It  Is  believed,  will  be  required  for  "effective"  community, 
an,  and  world  citizenship  in  the  coming  decades. 

n  an  attempt  to  ensure  the  development  of  these  characteristics,  the 
Ives  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  are  organized  around  three 
1c  areas  of  human  competence: 

t  Value.  CbjzcUvzA:  sensitivity  to  the  value  positions  of  oneself 
thers,  and  the  ability  to  i^solve"tonfl1cts  of  competing  values; 

•  Kr.cicledge  ObjzctLve^:    the  acquisition  of  significant  Ideas  from 
irt  (history)  and  the  present  (geography  and  the  social  sciences,  as 
IS  aspects  of  art,  literature  and  music); 

•  SbUZZ  ObjtcXAXcJt-'    specific  competencies  that  are  required  to  re- 
value conflicts,  to  build  knowledge,  to  Interact  purposefully  with 
people,  and  to  apply  what  is  learned  In  real  life  situations. 

rogether,  the  areas  of  valuing,  knowledge  and  skill  objectives  consti- 


tute the  components  of  "decision-making".'    It  is  through  lexperlences.  In  decision- 
making about  significant  social  issues  that  the  characteristics  of  effective 
citizenship  are  believed  to  be  most  fully  developed. 


VALUE  OBJECTIVES 


I 


Valudi  OAC.  bo-j/c  01  (,und(mintaZ  idzoA  about  what  -Lit  ir^poiXant  in  tiit; 
that]  OKd  6ta>idaAdi  0($  conduct  wlvich  cauiz  individaalA ,  gwupA  and  nations  to 
t'-hink  and  acX  in  ceAXcA.n  iMijd. 

The  value  objectives  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  are 
designed  around  a  series  of  specified  social  issues.    Issues  that  are  Included 
In  the  value  component  of  objectives  for  the  curriculum  meet  the  following 
criteria: 

-  thzij  aAt  appiop'U.aX.e.  to  bot)i  thz  content  and  gzntnnt  -iiiuz  ^OK  tht 
^pzcif^izd  topic;  ant/  one  i&Aut  could  pKO\jidz  a  ^ocoi  0|$  inqaifiy  io\  a  topic; 

-  thzif  KZ^Lzct  a  coniticX  beMnzzn  tuo  oi  moiz  ilgnA.{^icM.n.t  competing 
vatuz^; 

-  thzy  one.  AuiiXabtt  ioA.  examination,  by  itudznti  at  the.  dt&i^nattd  QKodt 

lZ\J<Lt. 


1 


The  value  objectives  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  have  been 
igned  to  assist  students  to  develop  three  types  of  value  competency: 

-  Giouith  in  undtfiitandLing  of^  dilttinctivt  hman  valuu. 

Through  Inquiry  into  social  issues,  and  identification  of,  and  reflection 
Jt, values  that  are  in  conflict,  students  are  provided  with  opportunities 
jcquire  an  understanding  of  distinctive  human  values. 

I 

j  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  to  indoc- 
late  a  particular  stance  on  a  given  set  ot_ values  since  all  values  have  " 
h  to  so:?e  people,  and  in  some  situations.    Rather,  TTi&^pur'pose  is  to  help 
,  ents  deyploQ  sensitive  and  personal  interpretations  of  values  so  that  they 

I be  better  able  to  resolve  issues  where  two  or  more  human  values  are  in 
lict  with  each  other.    Values  that  are  analyzed  in  the  context  of  specific 
es  for  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  exist  at  four  levels  of 
ication: 

1  -    the  level  of  azZ^; 

-  the  level  of  gipu.'.i,  for  example,  the  family,  as  well  as  broader  social, 
ural,  and  community  groups; 

-  the  level  of  nationcit  communcty; 

-  the  level  of  manLmd. 

Values  associated  with  "self"  that  are  examined  at  various  grades  include 
erial    welfare,  health,  self-reliance,  initiative,  and  faith,  "Group" 
es  include  confomity,  truthfulness,  law-abidance,  friendliness  and  gencr- 
y.    Values  at  the  level  of  the  national  community  include  patriotism,  nat- 
prosperity,  and  public  service.    Values  at  the  level  of  mankind  include 
a  dignity,  reverence  for  life,  and  peace.    Values  such  as  these  are  ana- 
id  in  the  context  of  appropriate  issues  and  topics  throughout  the  curricu- 
ijto  ensure  that  students  develop  increasingly  mature  interpretations  of  the 
fj  that  values    distinguish  human  behaviour  and  thought. 

!  -    Vt\)ztopmznt  oi  po^itAMZ  attUudti  toiMA.d6  &eZ^,  othcA  paoptz  and  man '4 

!  People's  feelings  about  themselves,  other  people,  and  their  environment 
*  a  significant  influence  on  their  behaviour.    By  exploring  feelings  and 
ji'affective"  dimension  of  human  behaviour  as  they  engage  in  the  valuing 
^ess,  students  will  be  assisted  to  develop  a  better  awareness  of  themselves 
Positive  attitudes  toward  their  worth  as  individuals, 
i 

The  feelings  that  people  experience  also  affect  the  ways  they  respond 
(Others  and  to  their  environment.    As  students  come  to  understand  the 


relationship  between  feelings  and  behaviour,  they  may  be  encouraged  to  develop 
feelings  of  tolerance  and  empathy  toward  other  people's  aspirations,  hopes, 
ideals,  and  ways  of  life,  and  appreciation  for  the  diversity  of  world  views 
and  lifestyles  that  characterize  human  society,  particularly  pluralistic 
Canadian  society. 

People  who  develop  positive  feelings  toward  themselves,  other  people, 
and  their  environment  will  be  more  likely  to  act  positively  toward  others  and 
their  environment,  and  to  have  confidence  in  their  personal  abilities  to  con- 
tribute solutions  to  social  issues. 

-    VcvttojMznl  0(5  compzt.e.nci<u>  in  p\oc(K>iQJ>       mouJL  A.ca40)ung  and  ^- 
valuz  analtjiij, . 

If  people  are  to  acquire  the  qualities  of  4ntellectual  independence' and 
moral  maturity  that  characterize. effective  citizenship,  they  must  t)e  provided 
opportunities  to  develop  these  qualities. 

Experience  in  moral  reasoning  serves  to  stimulate  movement  through  the 
natural  stages  of  moral  maturity.    The  higher  the  level  of  moral  reasoning 
that  is  brought  to  bear  in  examining  a  social  issue,  the  more  responsible  and 
autonomous  the  resulting  decision  and  human  behaviour  are  likely  to  be.  The 
Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  emphasizes  processes  of  moral  reasoning  as 
consistent  with  the  development  of  characteristics  of  effective  citizenship. 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 


(Cnc'wPerfge  ii  om  (^oim      powe.i.    It  ii  only  by  "fcuoK'tng"  iJi&iA  mnJLd 
thaX  pzople  oac  ablz  to  exe/tocie  ^v^n  paAtiaZ  contnot       that  moKZd.  Kncv}- 
Izdgz  i.%  also  dynamic.    The  ^act  ilia^t  man'i  pool  0)$  l;.io;c^ecfge  i6  aMoayi  g/LOta- 
ing  and  c/wng^ng  meaivi  that  c^ijec-tiwe  (uXizzn^i  mixit  have,  botli  the.  commiXme.nt 
and  thz  itkitti  to  continuou^ty  modi{iy  and  ex-tend  thziA  know-dcdge. 

The  knowledge  component  of  social  studies  objectives  is  drawn  mainly 
from  history,  geography,  and  the  social  sciences.    History,  in  particular, 
integrates  much  of  man's  experience  and  provides  an  essential  base  for  the  • 
understanding  of  contemporary  social  issues. 

Knowledge  can  be  categorized  according  to  its  specificity  into  facts, 
concepts,  and  generalizations: 

-    FacXiuit  knovitzdge.:    Facts  are  specific  items  of  information  about 


5  that  ectually  exist,  or  that  existed  in  the  past  -  the  activities 
iJividuals,  the  dates  of  events,  the  location  of  places,  the  size  of 
ts,  and  so  cn.    Even  though  nany  specific  facts  quickly  become 
»te,  students  need  to  acquire  a  broad  base  of  selected  factual 
nation  if  higher  levels  of  understanding  are  to  be  developed. 

-  Concci^Ci:    Whereas  facts  refer  to  particular  objects  or  events, 
Ijts  are  more  abstract  and  may  be  thought  of  as  subsuming  a  number 
jects  or  events  that  have  common  attributes.    For  example,  students 
jde  Nine  might  develop  the  concept  ie.chwlogtj  by  relating  specific 

from  various  diciplines: 

f<1  story  -  how  the  Industrial  Revolution  developed  and  how  technolo- 
progrcss  changed  the  quality  of  life  in  Britain,  Russia,  North 
:a  and  Latin  America; 

tconomlcs  -  how  technological  progress  and  productivity  are  related 
ipern  societies,  like  Canada; 

keography  -  how  technology  is  a  factor  influencing  the  contact  that 
e  in  various  regions  of  Canada  have  with  each  other  today.  (The 
ence  of  the  media  on  questions  relating  to  Canadian  identity  is 
red  in  depth  in  the  Grade  Nine  Kanata  Kit); 

jpolitlcal  Science  -  hot*  technological  progress  has  created  a  parti - 
{  balance  of  responsibilities  between  government,  organized  labour 
industry  In  Canada  today, 

-  GoicAatizxtic.iJi :    Generalizations  are  derived  through  a  process 
lating  two  5r~  tr.ore" concepts  to  each  other.    They  provide  the  means 
ich  facts  and  concepts  can  be  accumulated  in  an  organized  and  sys- 
,ic  way,  and,  in  so  doing,  act  as  a  vehicle  by  which  new  but  similar 
itions  can  be  understood. 

Generalizations  may  be  very  broad,  for  example,  "All  societies 
tplish  scr-e  system;  of  governonce."    An  example  of  a  narrov/er  generaliza 
llwculd  be,  "Der.ccratic  government  usually  functions  best  where  the 
ij^orate  has  a  high  rate  of  literacy."    The  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curri 
1  Is  designed  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  having  students  derive 
"alizations  of  different  degrees  of  universality. 


vCCPE   CONCEPTS  OF  THE  ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 


Through  an  extensive  process  of  selection  and  validation,  thirteen 
inter-disciplinary  concepts  have  been  identified  to  provide  the  basic  organ- 
izing ideas  from  which  the  knovdcd'jp  base  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curriculum  is  developed.    The  concepts  have  boen  selected  according  to  the 
fol lowing  cri teria : 

Thctj  exMit  OA  baiic  o^(]anizinc(  ■idea.')  -in  cxthcA  /u^-totiy,  gnu^Kaphij ,  oi 
the.  ftOCACil  .icxcnct6,  ai.d  havz  catcoii  -cii  a  iiuji'beA  dcJCx^p^inC-i; 

Jlicij  afiii  ]?cvitLCala\lij  a^^nof^K.aitz  iO- X!ie.  dzf^intXxon       dLtiz  iDMliip 
ti'.o-t  uii(fe/i£x.c.J  fic  ACfjcAfa  Soc«a£  Studies  Cttit-tCiifun  a,:d  tiie  piocWJC-A 
oi^fyivz  ctXtzcii/S/itp  lUaX  o/ie  \3Xomotnd  4ji  the.  cuAAxoihim. 

Each  concept  is  developed  at  least  six  times  through  the  curriculum,  thus 
ensuring  that  students  acquire  an  organized  and  sequential  base  of  significant 
knowledge  in  their  total  social  studies  program.    It  is  anticipated  that.  In 
addition  to  the  core  of  three  concepts  and  related  generalizations  that  are 
prescribed  as  the  ninimum  knowledge  objectives  for  each  topic,  teachers  will 
select  for  inquiry  additional  concepts  and  generalizations  that  they  view  as 
particularly  appropriate  or  relevant. 

The  thirteen  core  concepts  are  organized  into  the  three  follov/ing  cate- 
gories, v^ith  one  concept  per  category  allocated  for  development  for  each 
curriculum  topic: 

-  man  as  individual 

-  man's  systems 

-  processes  of  interaction  between  man  and  his  systems 

The  fold-out  page  that  follows  outlines  the  thirteen  core  concepts  of 
the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  their  definitions,  and  a  series  of  sub- 
concepts  that  can  be  used  by  teachers  to  generate  topic  generalizations. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 


The  skill  component  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  includes 
four  categories  of  objectives: 

-  skills  for  /LUol\j-ing  vaJtua  conf^tLct; 

-  skills  for  biUldiiig  kAOMtzdgt) 

-  skills  for  intnAacXAjig  puApoizf^ulZij  Mitk  otI'.eJL  people; 

-  skills  for  CLpptying  ujhat  l6  ttajmcd. 


For  each  tcpic  in  the  social  studies  curriculum,  a  selection  of  skills 
signated  for  developrr.ent.    Skills  are  designated  to  ensure  that  a 
ficant  core  of  skills  is  sequentially  developed  through  the  grades. 

llesolving  value  conflict  is  a  task  that  requires  objectivity  and  the 
^y  to  "stand  back"  from  an  issue.  Crucial  to  this  process  is  the  gather- 
if  objective  data  about  the  issue.    That  is,  as  an  on-going  feature  of 
inquiry,  students  need  to  acquiri  facts,  concepts,  and  generalizations 
kre  relevant  to  the  issue. 

The  following  skills  are  developed  through  the  grades  to  assist  students 
buire  competencies  in  resolving  value  conflicts: 

•    Identifying  and  n:.-  j  value  issues  and  transposing  them  into 

fchcble  questions; 

!c-    Identifying  different  ways  of  viewing  the  world  and  the  various 
Is  that  derive  from  different  world  views; 

j-    Creating  alternative  solutions  to  issues  and  predicting  consequences 
ikernatives; 

\    Appraising  judgements  and  values  that  are  inherent  in  the  choice  of 
(rse  of  action. 

1 

I    SkiZJtA  joK  Baitdutg  Knowte.dgz  . 

building  knowledge  is  an  essential  feature  of  exploring  and  resolving 
I  Issues.    In  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  it  encompasses  the 
lying  areas  of  competence: 

Acquiring  information  using  library  sources,  charts,  tables  and 
,  interviews  and  field  studies; 
Organizing,  analyzing,  interpreting  and  synthesizing  information 
different  sources; 

j-    Creating  original  communications  and  developing  a  plan  of  action, 
j     SfUZtli  0|(  Human  IrvttKaction 

Among  the  Important  skills  that  social  studies  students  are  encouraged 
fern  are  skills  of  Interacting  purposefully  with  other  people.  During 
'purse  of  Interaction,  students  should  learn  to: 

j-  Interpret  the  feelings  of  others,  including  people  of  different  races, 
res,  and  mental  and  physical  characteristics; 
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-  respond  to  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  others  in  a  manner  appropriate 
to  the  occasion; 

-  express  their  own  feelings  and  ideas  to  others; 

-  co-operate  with  others,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  compromising 
basic  values. 

Apptijing  What  L'>  LcflAiigef  (ii  Rea^  lif^i;  ^ituCLtionit 

To  see  X^f  rnnspqupr)(;(;<;  of  InqL'iry.  discussing,  and  chQQSinq  regard  1  ng 
social  Tj_iu.p<^ .  H"  i*^  .accessary  to  act.    In  some  cases,  after  students  have 
arrived  at  decisions  on  social  studies  issues,  it  may    be  practical  and 
possible  for  the.Ti  to  participate  in  projects  to  irr.plement  the  decision  they 
have  made.    Actions  can  be  of  many  kj^nds  -  wrjting  a  j^eport.  presenting  a 
viewpoint  thrbugb  the  media,  initiation  of  a  public  awareness  campaign,  or 
taking  up  a  cause  (e.g.  active  participation  in  a  political  campaign  or 
support  of  a  community  or  social  welfare  project). 

The  role  of  t h e  t eacher  in  developi ng  citizen  s kills  thro u g h _s o c iaj 
action  is  one  requiring  a_strong_sense  of  jrespons^bil i ty.    It  requires  sensi- 
tivity to  students,  to  the  local  coma-iunity,  and  to  democratic  processes. 
Whenever  it  is  undertaken,  it  should  be  evaluated  so  that  its  consequences 
can  be  assessed  and  the  action  itself  can  be  modified  to  take  into  account 
new  circumstances. 

Specifically,  as  students  seek  to  implement  the  action  component  of  the 
Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  they  should: 

-  deXe.inu'na  iJ/:e^fiCA  oi  not  a  poA-titulaA  topic  oi  &tiidy  Zi  one  on  which 
thzy  can  takz  4ome  {jOhjn  o^  acXion: 

-  list  types  of  appropriate  actions; 

-  anticipate  and  weigh  the  effects  of  possible  actions. 

-  plan  thz  acXxon'- 

-  itemize  tasks; 

-  share  tasks  amongst  individuals  or  groups. 

-  coAAi)  out  thz  action: 

-  follow  the  plan; 

-  vary  the  plan  where  needed. 


zvaluaXz  thz  action: 


establish  criteria  upon  which  to  evaluate  the  action; 
apply  criteria  in  evaluating  the  action. 


Social  studies  has  been  defined  as  the  school  subject  in  which  student 
to  explore,  and  where  possible,  to  resolve  social  issues  that  are  of 
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public  and  personal  concern.    In  this  conteAt,  the  f;->r.erdl  objectives  of  the 
Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  have  been  categorized  in  tne  preceding 
pages  in  accordance  with  particular  perspectives  of  valjing,  knowledge  and 
skills.    In  the  pages  that  follow,  these  objectives  are  developed  further  so 
that  they  relate  to  grade  level  content  and  provide  a  systematic  and  sequen- 
tial base  for  the  social  studies  education  of  Alberta  students. 
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GRADE  ONE 


FAMILIES 


Ov«rvl«w   Of  Th«  Grad«    One  So<iaf  Studies 


The.  Gnadt  One  aoculC  6tudiu  pfwgfum  nzcognizu  that,  in.  thcAji  ^vut  yzAA  at  6choot,  civUidAan  mWL  dtKXitop  mo6t 
Ktadily      thtxA  ttoArUng  expfiLencu  oAe  ba&zd  upon  tha  (^omLtiaA  and  the.  pvutonat.    The.  pKog\am  aj>  theAzftOfiz  dz&ignzd 
to  heJtp  Atadenti  e.xploxe.,  and  hopef^utZy,  luotvz,  i^AucA  that  oaz  tigiVLf^icant  in  &ociaZ  uniti  with  u>/Uch  ch^d/ien  can 
Identify  in  mo6t  concAtte.  teAm&,  panticntoALy  the.  f,amiJiy. 

While  25X  of  class  time  mey  be  devoted  to  topics  selected  by  teachers  and  students,  there  are  three  topics  pre- 
scribed for  study.    Each  topic  must  be  allocated  a  minimum  of  four  weeks  of  the  total  class  time  for  social  studies. 

The  Introductory  topic,  Me  As  An  Individual ,  is  designed  to  be  of  specific  assistance  in  orienting  students  to 
their  school  environment.    In  it,  students  are  encouraged  to  examine  themselves  as  unique  individuals  -  both  their 
personal  characteristics  and  their  interpersonal  relationships  with  their  peer  group. 

In  Topic  B,  Me  In  fly  Family,  inquiry  extends  to  the  family  unit,  and  to  the  complex  and  frequently  conflicting 
roles  and  functions  that  abound  in  everyday  family  life  and  that  require  personal  and  collective  decision-making. 

The  final  topic,  Canadian  Families,  provides  Grade  One  children  with  their  first  formal  orientation  to  Canadian 
culture.    In  it,  students  consider  some  w^ys  that  Canadian  families  in  different  cultural  and  ethnic  groups  deal  with 
the  types  of  concerns,  questions,  and  problems  that  are  of  relevance  to  young  children  in  their  own  family  settings. 


1. 


GRADE  ONE   -  FAMILIES 


TOPIC  A  -  ME  AS  AN  INDIVIDUAL 


This  topic  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  find  out  about  their  individual  interests  and  abilities  and  to  explore  the 
ways  that  they  relate  to  others. 

1.  He  as  a  person  -  the  physical  characteristics  and  patterns  of  thinking,  feeling,  valuing  and  acting  that  make  each  human 
unique. 

2.  Me  as  I  relate  to  others  -  interaction  with  others,  expecially  the  peer  group.  In  play  and  in  learning,  in  school  and  out. 
GENERAL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:    HOW  SHOULV  IWPIUTPUALS  EXPRESS  THEIR  UWI(^UENESS? 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  TOPIC  lA 


jdents  win  inquire  into  at  least  two  of  the 
llowing  Issues  about  people  as  individuals 
i  in  relation  to  others,  and  will  analyze, 
irify  and  assess  the  competing  values: 


Students  will  acquire  information  to  devlop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 


Students  will  develop  proficiency  in  the 
fol lowing  skills: 


jividtinU6/PzAt,oruit  WeJU-BeAng 

should  people  treat  each  other?  (Should 
lends  be  treated  differently  from  strangers?] 

Uonal  [ilitL-BiXng/Honuty 

1  should  we  treat  other  peo()le's  property? 
lat  should  I  do  when  I  fina  things?  What 
}u1d  I  do  If  I  accidently  break  something 
It  belongs  to  someone  else/?) 

3up  Accep^tanc^/In(fepen(^gnc^^ 

9u1d  I  try  to  be  like  othelp  people? 


JdejitUii 

Each  person  has  some  needs  and  characteristics  that  are 
unique  to  himself,  and  others  that  are  common  to  all  people. 

Each  person  has  some  characteristics  that  are  inherited, 
and  some  that  are  learned  from  other  human  beings  through 
group  interaction. 

In  tztacticn 

We  can  communicate  feelings  and  emotions,  needs  and 
desires  through  speech  or  through  silent  gesture.    We  can 
express  our  feelings  symbolically  through  painting,  music, 
dance,  etc. 

Interaction  with  other  people  can  result  in  both  conflict 
'and  co-operation.    Groups  approve  of  some  ways  of  resolving 
conflict  and  disapprove  of  others. 

InAtiMitionA 


As  a  member  of  society,  each  person  has  to  establish 
relationships  with  a  number  of  institutions,  among  them  the 
family  and  school.    This  m«^y  result  in  giving  up  some  per- 
sonal freedoms. 


CloAiif^y  human  characteristics  as  inherited 
or  learned. 

CtoMi^ij  objects  according  to  the  main 
senses  by  which  they  are  perceived. 

Seqae/tcc  a  series  of  pictures  or  photo- 
graphs which  show  growth  and  change  In 
people. 

Analijze.  reasons  why  people  like  to  be  Indi- 
vidualistic in  some  situations  and  members 
of  a  group  in  others. 

Gij\(tAja.tizz  about  characteristics  that  make 
us  human. 

LabzZ  pictures  of  self  and  others  with 
words  that  describe  emotions  such  as  happy, 
sad,  and  angry. 

Vfumatizz  scenes  to  show  various  emotions. 

Idontifiy  alternatives  for  settling  disagree- 
ments between  friends  at  school,  and  make 
choices  as  to  which  are  acceptable  and  un- 
acceptable. 

VoKtJxAjfxutz  in  group  activities  to  set 
rules  for  classroom  behaviour. 


GRADE  ONE  -  FAMILIES 


TOPIC  B  -  ME   IN  MY  FAMILY 


This  topic  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  inquire  into  questions,  concerns  and  dilemmas  that  face  family  members, 
individually  and  collectively,  because  of  the  multiple  roles  that  they  occupy  and  diverse  functions  they  serve.    The  different 
types  of  family  structures  that  ^xist  in  our  society  -  nuclear,  multiple-generation,  single  parent,  foster  and  so  on  -  should 
be  considered  In  planning  and  teaching  this  unit. 

GENERAL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:    HtXil  SHOULV  "imVlDUAUTV"  BE  EXPRESSED  IN  FAMILY  SITUATIOWS? 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  TOPIC  IB 


^  will  Inquire  Into  at  least  two  of  the 

g  Issues  about  family  roles  and  rela- 

s,  and  analyze,  clarify  and  assess  the 

ng  values: 


Students  will  acquire  information  to  develop  Interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 


Students  will  develop  proficiency  In  the 
fol lowing  skills: 


vUon/PiacticjCLtLty 

id  of  responsibilities  should  I  have  in 
ly?  (if  they  affect  only  me?  if  they 
)arent$?  If  they  affect  other  children? 
I  help  with  chores  if  no-one  asks  me 


1 


Family  members  may  feel  differently  about  some  things 
,that  happen. 


tAxatum 


I 


an  allowance,  should  I  spend  It, 
family  members  be  treated  alike?'' 


Adjustment 

As  we  grow,  we  have  to  adjust  to  changing  circumstances  in 
our  families. 

Learning  to  adjust  to  a  changing  environment  includes 
\learn1ng  to  reason  about  our  own  rights  and  the  rights  of 
/other  people  with  whom  we  live. 


Family  members  work  to  obtain  the  resources  that  they  need 
and  want.    Most  families  do  not  earn  enough  to  buy  all  the 
things  they  want  and  need,  so  choices  have  to  be  made. 


Cfjuiif^ij  a  series  of  items  as  needs  and 
wants. 

Compare  the  needs  and  wants  of  various 
fami ly  members. 

Select  an  Item  from  a  variety  of  "wants" 
and  give  reasons  for  the  choice. 

Locate,  stories  in  reading  books  that  show 
different  types  of  family  roles  and  struc- 
tures. 

Vnau)  pictures  to  illustrate  the  roles  of 
family  members  in  different  situations. 

Identif^y  responsibilities  children  acquire 
in  family  living  as  they  grow  older. 

Identify  alternatives  for  settling  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  family  situations. 

Compaie  different  types  of  family  structure 
In  terms  of  how  they  affect  the  roles  of 
chi Idren. 

ViAti)xgul&h  situations  that  are  real  and 
imaginary  in  television  and  literary  family 
si tuations. 

DieAte  a  plan  for  dealing  with  a  problem 
that  faces  a  whole  family. 


GRADE  ONE  -  FAMILIES 


TOPIC   C  -  CANADIAN  FAMILIES 


A. 


This  topic  provides  students  with  their  first  formal  orientation  to  Canada  as  a  multicultural  society.    The  topic  focuses  on 
the  experiences  and  lifestyles  of  families  with  different  cultural  and  ethnic  backgrounds.    While  cultural  differences  are 
highlighted,  however,  this  topic  should  reveal  to  students  the  major  commonalities  that  all  Canadian  families  share. 

GENERAL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:    SHOULV  ALL  CAMAPIAN  FAMILIES  SIfARE  SOME  COMMON  l/ALUfS  PESPITE  THEIR  PIFIERENCES? 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  TOPIC  IC 


dents  win  inquire  into  at  least  two  of  the 
jlowing  issues  about  Canadian  culture  groups 
analyze,  clarify  and  assess  the  competing 
ues: 


Students  will  acquire  information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 


Students  will  develop  proficiency  in  the 
fol lowing  skills: 


dJXion/P'ia.cU.aitUy 

uld  families  with^tradltlons  try  to  preserve 
of  their  old  ways  of  doing  things? 

some  Canadian  culture  groups,  all  adults  are 
pected  as  parents.  Should  all  families  have 
custom? 


Canada  is  a  country  of  different  cultural  and  ethnic  | 
groups.    Families  in  different  Canadian  groups  have  some 
differences  in  their  lifestyles  and  some  similarities. 

The  different  styles  of  living  of  families  in  Canada 
reflect  difference  in  their  past.  ' 

People's  lifestyles  are  Influenced  by  geographic  featureSj 
like  climate  and  the  earth's  surface.  i 

Adjaitman t 

As  Canadians  have  found  ways  of  adapting  to  the  features! 
of  their  physical  environment  and  social  environment,  a 
distinct  Canadian  way  of  life  has  developed. 

For  some  Canadian  families  (e.g.  immigrant  Canadians, 
native  Canadians)  learning  and  accepting  a  new  way  of  life  : 
may  be  difficult. 


Recogn<.ze  that  pictorial  symbols  on  a 
simple  floor  plan  represent  real  objects. 

VmcA-ibz  the  location  of  objects  on  a 
floor  plan  relative  to  each  other. 

Idtnti^y  traditional  and  acquired  character- 
istics of  family  activities. 

CompoAz  specific  aspects  of  the  lifestyles 
of  Canadian  ethnic  groups. 

Compose,  a  class  report  on  the  unique  cust- 
oms of  specific  Canadian  ethnic  groups. 

Liitun  and  ob^eAve  to  acquire  information 
from  a  resource  person  on  the  customs  of 
an  ethnic  group. 

I«($cA  reasons  why  some  new  Canadians  might 
want  to  settle  near  people  who  speak  their 
native  languages. 

In^eA  reasons  why  some  Canadian  families 
celebrate  festive  occasions  differently 
from  other  families.  ' 

Oitcutz  Illustrations  to  Indicate  how  differ- 
ent Canadian  families  celebrate  festive 
occasions.  , „  '  ' 


1 


GRADE  TWO 

'PLANNING  NEIGHBOURHOODS  AND  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 
OVERVIEW  OF  THE  GRADE  TWO  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Uany  ojj  p^oplz'i  iiecct*  ate  meX  in  thexA  neJ.ghboufihoodA  and  tocat  coirnnun-ctieA .    Hou)  uieZt  thty  oaz  meX  dcp^idi 
htaviJty  on  ptanning  -  ptantvuig        botii  thz  natunaZ  md  human  znvvionmenti> .    Students  in  Gfiadz  Two  uiiZZ  continuz 
diveJioping  dtcu ion-making  abitiXxU  by  eKamining  i^iazA  ittaXzd  to  ntighbouAhood  co-opfuition  and  nzighboiLihood 
ptanning.    lAiuu  utiZt  be  examined  ^iAAt  in  the  context  of^  the  Atudentit'  tocat  nei-ghbouAhood ,  and  then  in  oC/iCA 
Canadian  and  vooltd  nei.ghboankoodii . 

Topic  A,  Exploring  My  Own  Neighbourhood,  In  which  students  examine  Issues  relating  to  physical  and  human 
aspects  of  their  local  conmunlty  or  neighbourhood,  should  be  studied  first.    Topic  B,  Canadian  Conmunltles  Today, 
and  Topic  C,  Neighbourhoods  Around  the  World,  are  Interchangeable.    In  Topic  B,  students  are  Introduced  to  the 
ways  that  Canadian  neighbourhoods  differ  In  terms  of  population  density,  and  the  ways  that  people's  lives  differ 
accordingly.    In  Topic  C,  students  are  Introduced  to  the  global  dimension  of  social  studies  as  they  Inquire  Into 
ways  that  people  around  the  world  plan  their  conmunltles  for  living  together. 

While  25t  of  class  time  may  be  devoted  to  topics  selected  by  teachers  and  students,  the  three  topics  that  are 
outlined  are  prescribed  for  study.    Each  must  be  allocated  a  minimum  of  four  weeks  of  the  total  social  studies 
class  time. 


DE  TWO -PLANNING  NEIGHBOURHOODS  AND  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 


TOPIC    A -EXPLORING  MY  OWN  NEIGHBOURHOOD 


Is  topic  focuses  on  two  significant  aspects  of  neighbourhood  life  for  young  children. 

The  characteristics  of  the  human  and  physical  elements  of  the  neighbourhood.    (Composition  of  the  population,  interaction  between  people,  the  reasons 
'  people  have  chosen  to  live  there,  and  the  facilities  and  services  available.)  Students  might  assess  some  of  the  features  of  their  neighbourhood  and 
consider  what  they  might  do  to  assist  in  maintaining,  improving  or  restoring  it. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  coimiuni ties  protect  people's  rights  (e.g.  safety,  health)  at  the  expense  of  individual  freedoms.    Rules  for  inquiry  may 
pertain  to  traffic  sign     bike  riding;  construction  sites,  animal  licenses,  farm  vehicle  regulations,  etc.    Students  should  also  assess  what  consti- 
tutes responsible  behaviour  in  situations  not  covered  by  formal  regulations  (such  as  interacting  with  strangers). 

ERAL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:    SHOULV  NElGIIBOUmOOV  RULES  RESTRICT  OR  CWI/AWCC  f'ERSOWAL  FKEEWM? 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  TOPIC  2A 


:nts  will  inquire  into  at  least  two  of  the 
wing  Issues  about  aspects  of  neighbourhood 
and  analyze,  clarify  and  assess  the 
ting  values: 


Students  will  acquire  Information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 


Students  will  develop  proficiency  in  the 
following  skills: 


mZ  Ffie.zdom/Socyial  Oxdz/dUniAi  on  SajeXy 

it  rules  should  my  conmunlty  have?  (Should 
ays  obey  rules,  even  if  I  think  they  are 
r?    Would  It  make  a  difference  1f  the 
were  for  school?  home?  play?) 

^LUnt&i /PtAAonal  Szcuxlty 

\i'\d  I  help  people  1n  my  neighbourhood  When 
ft  know  them? 


long  as  I  can  take  care  of  a  pet,  should 
le  to  have  one? 


PomA 

Community  laws  are  designed  to  help  people  solve  their  pro- 
blems in  being  together  as  a  group. 

In  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours,  people  govern  them- 
selves through  their  elected  representatives.  People  use  many 
ways  to  influence  their  elected  representatives,  including 
personal  contact,  writing  letters,  and  voting. 

Env-Oionimnt 

People's  uses  of  the  earth  Include           growing  things,  as  a 

source  of  natural  resources,  and  as  a  surface  on  which  to 
build.  Towns  and  cities  are  often  built  near  a  specific 
natural  resource. 

People's  actions  In  constructing  buildings,  factories  and 
.other  facilities  may  have  negative  impacts  on  the  environment 
and  the  balance  of  nature. 

JnquuAy 

One  effective  way  of  finding  out  what  different  groups  of 
people  think  about  aspects  of  their  community  Is  to  interview 
them,  using  a  structured  set  of  questions. 

People  can  find  out  how  to  resolve  a  neighbourhood  problem 
by  either  finding  out  what  other  have  learned  or  by  producing 
their  own  data. 


Ro£e  ptaij  situations  in  which  an  "unfair" 
rule  has  been  applied. 

Eonmalatz  qacitioni  as  a  class  for  develop- 
ing a  questionnaire  to  find  out  why  people 
have  chosen  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Vnmi  to  scale  a  map  of  a  neigtibourhood 
faci 11 ty. 

Saivzij  the  neighbourhood  to  determine  which 
services  are  available. 

Htjpothuizz  as  to  why  local  landmarks  exist 
where  they  are. 

Read  simple  bar  and  pictographs  for  Inforna- 

tion  about  the  local  community. 

Recognize  and  de^iCAibz  an  issue  related  to 

a  breach  of  community  rules  presented  In  a 

picture  or  dramatization. 

CloMidy  rules  according  to  where  they 

apply  -  home,  school,  street,  playground, 

etc. 

Vtnn  and  coAJiy  oat  activities  to  maintain, 
improve  or  restore  a  neighbourhood  facility 
(e.g.  playground). 


\ 


f 

TWO -PLANNING  NE IGHBOURHOODS  AND  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES         TOPIC   B  -  CANADIAN  COMMUNITIES  TODAY 


lis  topic  students  examine  Canadian  commuhities  and  neighbourhoods  of  various  population  densities  to  compare  people's  uses  of  their  human  environment, 
ibourhoods  to  be  considered  should  be  selected  from  a  highrise  neighbourhood,  a  suburban  single  family  dwelling  neighbourhood,  a  rural  town,  an 
ige  development,  and  a  small  fanning  area  with  limited  facilities. 

lAL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:    WHAT  SWULP  8E  THE  GOM  OF  VIOPIVS  INTERACTIONS  WITH  TUUR  NUGtmURS? 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  TOPIC  2B 


is  will  Inquire  Into  at  least  two  of  the 
ng  issues  about  the  Interactions  bet- 
ople  in  Canadian  neighbourhoods,  and 
,  clarify  and  asses 

Students  will  acquire  information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 

Students  will  develop  proficiency  In  the 
following  skills: 

y  HightA /  TnA.MdUjxu& 

Me  be  influenced  by  our  neighbours? 
fference  does  the  closeness  of  neigh- 
ake?   When  should  I  stop  what  I  am  doing 
consideration  for  my  neighbours? 
,  noise,  unsightl iness ,  etc.) 

d  people  in  different  kinds  of  Canadian 
urhoods  have  the  same  rules  and  laws? 
er  speed  limits,  litter,  garbage  pick- 
ping  pets,  etc.). 

i 

itie    z/F>UtndUntA6  ^ 

rishould  we  do  to  help  children  who  mo\e y 
tilcomminity  frOB  another  part  of  CanadaT 
tiould  we--«xpect  them  to  do  to  become 

^ijShed? 

,1 

EnvjiHonme.nt 

y\  farm  community  makes  its  living  from  the  land.  Most 
rfeople  in  towns  and  cities  do  not  make  their  living  from  the 
/land.    Both  farm  and  city  uses  of  the  land;     -affect  the 
natural  environment. 

Large  communities  tend  to  be  located  where  transportation  is 
available  to  provide  raw  materials.  Industry  and  access  to  ) 
markets.  i 

Idzntity 

The  traditions  and  customs  prevalent  in  a  community  may  tend 
to  modify  those  held  by  individuals  who  settle  In  the 
|/ccmmuni  ty. 

In  many  Canadian  conriunitles  the  residents  tend  to  come  from 
/5  variety  of  ethnic  and  cultural  groups.    This  helps  tradi- 
tions to  become  borrowed  and  modified. 

People  have  needs  and  wants  that  influence  the  decisions  i 
made  by  their  community  government.    Laws  can  be  changed  byi 
people  through  their  elected  representatives. 

People  can  improve  their  community  services  in  many  ways 
without  changing  laws.    Volunteers  and  government  agencies  are 
available  to  assist  people  in  improving  their  communities,  j 

Idmtifti/  activities  that  create  problems  in 
some  neighbourhoods,  but  not  in  others, 
because  of  population  density. 

Id^rUi^ij  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
being  in  neighbourhoods  of  various  types 
from  the  points  of  view  of  children  and 
parents. 

CompoAe.  outline  maps  of  neighbourhoods  with 
different  population  densities  to  determine 
which  are  the  most  crowded. 

InteAvieuj  parents  to  find  out  how  communis 
laws  are  carried  out. 

Uijpothuizz  about  what  might  happen  to  the 
customs  and  language  of  a  family  from  a 
different  cultural  area  living  in  an 
English  speaking  Canadian  neighbourhood. 

Hypothuizz  about  changes  that  might  be 
needed  in  bylaws  as  a  community  becomes 
more  densely  populated. 

CompoAe  a  few  sentences  to  describe  activi- 
ties that  would  be  fun  to  do  in  neighbour- 
hoods of  different  types. 

Cfitatz  a  list  of  leisure  time  activities 
for  children  in  different  types  of  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

s 


E  TWO- PLANNING   NEIGHBOURHOODS  AND  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES       TOPIC  C  -  NEIGHBOURHOODS  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


lis  topic,  the  focus  is  on  the  ways  that  people  in  various  communities  around  the  world  plan  for  living  together.    This  topic  has  two  purposes:  first, 
itroduce  students  to  the  global  dimension  of  social  studies,  and  second,  to  show  that,  wherever  people  live,  the  concept  of  planning  is  important  1f 
are  to  maximize  the  resources  available  in  their  communities. 

jnities  that  are  selected  for  inquiry  might  include:  a  non-industrial  village  built  around  a  market  place;  an  Indian  "long  house"  community;  Venice, 
ty  on  water;  the  "row  village  -  longlot  farm"  concept  from  French  settlements  in  Quebec;  or  clustered  "wet  point"  settlements  in  some  deserts  of  the 
1. 

^nts  might  culminate  their  inquiry  by  planning  an  ideal  neighbourhood. 

^AL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:    IW  WHAT  WAVS  SHOtlLP  COMMUWITy  PLAWWING  REFLECT  THE  UW7QUE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  lOQkl  COmmiTV? 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  TOPIC  2C 

'S  will  inquire  into  at  least  two  of  the 
ng  issues  about  the  ways  that  people 
igether  in  other  communities,  and 
[,  clarify  and  assess  the  competing 

Students  will  acquire  information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 

Students  will  develop  proficiency  in  the 
following  skills: 

oJU-on/lndLviduat  ItvUticLtivi 

Ire  neighbourhood  problems,  like 

Ig  up  litter,  stopping  vandalism,  pro-^ 

recreation  facilities,  and  so  on, 

ijd  in  different  kinds  of  neighbourhoods? 

jays  do  you  prefer? 

(neone  comes  to  your  community  from 
i  part  of  the  world,  what  help  should 
wide?  (e.g.  if  he/she  speaks  a 
int  language). 

{if/lndividuat  InAJMUtLvt 

llconmunlty  services  should  be  provided 
Iheighbourhoods?  (Should  there  be  some 
ing  children,  teenagers,  handicapped 
P|,  senior  citizens?    If  choices  have  to 
which  services  should  be  provided?) 

1 

1 

■1 

ImtitutioiUt 

Communities  have  insitutions  that  reflect  the  values  of  the 
people  who  live  there  and  help  them  to  satisfy  their  needs  for 
safety,  recreation,  companionship,  preservation  of  traditions, 
~*nd  so  on.    Institutions  affect  the  types  of  changes  that 
ypeople  want  in  their  community  and  the  speed  with  which 
^changes  occur. 

Humin  Nzadi 

\  People  in  different  cultures  have  the  same  basic  human  needs 
%ut  different  ways  of  meeting  them. 

In  all  cultures,  most  of  the  social  and  economic  needs  of 

the  people  are  satisfied  within  the  community,  through  both 

private  and  public  means. 

Inquiry 

In  deciding  how  to  plan  a  neighbourhood,  planners  have  to 
consider  alternatives  and  the  effects  of  these  alternatives  on 
people.    Factors  like  location  of  the  community,  topography  of 
the  land,  amount  of  land  available,  are  taken  into  account  by 
planners. 

Collecting  Information  helps  planners  tell  what  consequences 
may  result  from  the  choice  of  one  solution  over  another. 

Recognize  that  pictorial  symbols  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood or  community  map  represent  real 
things. 

Recognize  that  distances  on  a  neighbourhood 
or  community  map  represent  much  greater 
distances  in  reality. 

Peictxbe  the  locations  of  objects  depicted 
on  a  simple  map  in  relation  to  other 
objects. 

O'Uant  a  neighbourhood  or  community  map  by 
placing  it  on  the  floor  or  a  table  and 
matching  north  on  the  map  to  the  actual 

LI  1  rcL<  L  1  ull  • 

SkcJdi  a  route  on  a  neighbourhood  or  com-  • 

munity  map  to  show  how  a  person  would 

travel  between  two  points. 

Iii^cvi  reasons  why  particular  services  are 

provided  in  some  neighbourhoods,  but  not  In 

others. 

Compoie.  a  few  sentences  on  what  are  deemed 
desirable  features  of  particular  neighbour- 
hoods. 

PIm  Olid  coMtfiucX  an  Ideal  neighbourhood 
using  manipulative  materials. 
EvoAiate  the  desirability  of  various  neigh- 
bourhood plans  from  the  point  of  view  of 
children,  parents,  service  people,  etc. 

GRADE      THREE    -LIFESTYLES      IN     OTHER     TIMES      AND  PLACES 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE  GRADE  THREE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Tht  Qnadu  One.  and  Two  iociaZ  6tudLu  pnog/uim  piovid^  oppofutunLtiu  ^on.  ckctd/ien  to  mafze  dzci&ioni  aboiit  ii&uej)  and  quzAtiom 
oi  AigtvUicanct  uUXhin  AocLat  enviAonminti  that  ijonng  ckitdnen  can  idmti^y  uiiXh  Jji  concneXe.  and  poJiAonal  tzAm&  -  the.  damitij  and  the. 
tocat  ccmmutiXy  ox  neA.ghbouAhood .    The  pxogfum  in  Gna.de  ThAee  extendi  the  ckLid'A  peAApecXive  by  invotv-ing  ckLtdKen  in  choicer  boAed  on 
mo^e  Kemott  and  complex  dimenAiom  o^  time  and  inteJuiction  between  people. 

The  first  topic,  Rural/Urban  Lifestyles  In  Canada  Today,  begins  with  the  child's  own  community  experiences  (whether  urban  or 
rural)  to  Inquire  into  issues  associated  with  the  interdependence  of  urban  and  rural  people.    The  concept   of  "specialization"  as  a 
factor  contributing  to  increasing  urbanization  is  emphasized. 

In  the  second  topic.  Lifestyles  of  Canadians  in  Other  Times,  the  Issues  for  Inquiry  focus  on  the  concepts  of  change  and  pas- 
sage of  time,  particularly  within  the  students'  own  community.    Students  begin  to  view  human  existence  as  a  record  of  change,  with  some 
changes  representing  human  achievements  and  some  not. 

In  the  third  topic.  Lifestyles  in  "Closed"  Communities,  students  explore  issues  that  pertain  to  an  alternative  concept  of 
"comBunlty"  -  one  where  people  attempt  to  resist  external  forces  to  perpetuate  a  distinct  way  of  life. 

While  25X  of  class  time  may  be  devoted  to  topics  selected  by  teachers  and  students,  the  three  topics  described  above  are 
prescribed  for  study.    Topics  may  be  treated  in  any  sequence,  but  each  must  be  devoted  a  minimum  of  four  weeks  of  the  total  class  time 
for  social  studies. 

NOTE:    mth  itl  iocuA  on  "di^eAencjtA"  and  the.  "unhnoun",  the.  Gnadt  T/i/iee  ptDQiOM  muAt  be  tfiejouted  AenAiXively  i^  cultwit 
AttfLtotyptA  <w.e  to  be.  avoided  and  H  cKitdAJui  axt  to  leoAn  to  inteApneX  "di^tKenX^  behaviouA.  not  oa  exotic  on.  AtAonge,  bat  in  teAmA  oi 
vuluit  iX  meoiu  to  the.  people  uiho  ptxuntice  it. 


^DE   THREE  -  LIFESTYLES  IN  OTHER  TIMES   AND  PLACES       TOPIC   A  -  RURAL/URBAN  LIFESTYLES  IN  CANADA  TODAY 


this  topic,  students  inquire  into  the  concept   of  "interdependence"  as  it  affects  their  own  community,  whether  it  be  rural  or  urban.    As  students 
amine  occupations,  family  networks,  the  media,  travel  and  origins  and  destinations  of  goods  and  services,  they  will  also  develop  an  awareness  of  the 
cation  of  their  community  in  a  regional,  provincial  and  national  context. 

^ues  that  are  examined  in  this  topic  should  take  into  account  the  trend  to  urbanization  in  Canada  and  the  growing  influence  on  individuals  and 
Tfnunities  of  specialization. 

f<ERAL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:    SIIOULV  CANAPIAWS  IW  PIFFfREWT  TVPES  OF  COmUNlTUS  VEPENV  ON  EACH  OTHER?  OR  SUOULV  THEV  BE  MORE  WDEPENVEMT  OF  EACH  OTHER? 

OBJECTIVES  FOR  TOPIC  3A 

pnts  will  inquire  into  at  least  two  of  the 
)w1ng  Issues  about  the  Interdependence  of 
le  and  communities,  and  analyze,  clarify 
issess  the  competing  values: 

Students  will  acquire  Information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 

students  will  develop  proficiency  in  the 
fol lowing  ski  lis: 

•Reliance/ In Ccidepcjitfejice  01  ConceAi\  don. 
WeZ(,<iAz  oft  O-C/ietA 

!  there  some  goods  and  services  that  your 
m1ty  should  try  to  produce  locally? 

Id  people  be  self-reliant?  Is  It  preferalsle 
!  a  "Jack  of  all  Trades"  (as  in  olden  day$J 
specialist  (as  many  people  are  today)?  ^ 

1  1 
fJjjxcy/EnvVwnmiJ/itat  ?Hjot£.ction  / 

d  cities  keep  growing?  (or  should  more  ^ 
e  be  encouraged  to  live  in  small  towns}? 

1 

Eminpymznt 

The  larger  the  community  the  greater  the  number  and  variety 
of  man-made  features  in  the  community. 

The  trend  is  for  more  Canadians  to  become  city-dwellers. 
This  trend  influences  both  the  human  and  natural  environment. 

Intafmction 

\    Rural  communities,  small  towns  and  cities  are  interdepen- 
•^fently  connected  for  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 
Transportation  and  communication  play  an  important  part  In 
\naking  goods  and  services  available  in  a  community. 
\As  our  society  becomes  more  technologically  advanced, 

--Specialization  increases.    This  results  in  greater  interdepen- 
dence and  makes  trade  and  exchange  a  necessity. 

'  Communities  change  as  the  needs  of  people  change.  Whether 
this  change  is  beneficial  or  detrimental  depends  on  the  per- 

Pel  v/aiM 

fvimufate.  questions  as  a  class  to  guide 
information  gathering  in  occupations,  media 
and  goods  and  services  produced  in  the 
local  community. 

Saiuei/  homes  to  determine  which  Canadian 
goods  have  been  produced  locally  and  which 
have  come  from  other  places. 
IntoAv-ieM)  local  business  people  to  find  out 
how  goods  are  shipped  to  the  community. 
Rend  simple  maps  and  trace  major  transpor- 
tion  routes  by  which  goods  are  transported 
between  the  local  cofnmunity  and  other  areas 
Plot  the  distances  and  directions  to  nearby 
trading  areas  and  landmarks. 
Gnaph  the  major  exports  from  the  local  com- 
munity to  other  places 
Jd^ntidy  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  living  in  a  small  town,  rural  area,  or 
"  large  city. 

HypothzJi-izz  about  what  would  happen  if 
goods  could  not  be  brought  in  fran  other 

n 1 Af AC 

PanXiclpate.  in  assigning  tasks  to  indivi- 
duals or  groups  in  the  class  for  collect- 
ing information  on  goods  and  services,  etc. 

ADE  THREE  -  LIFESTYLES  IN  OTHER  TIMES  AND  PLACES         TOPIC  B-  LIFESTYLES  OF  CANADIANS  IN  OTHER  TIMES 


n  this  topic,  issues  focus  on  the  concepts  of  "passage  of  time"  and  "change".    Students  examine  their  own  community  in  previous  historical  eras  (e.g. 
;  decade  ago,  a  generation  ago,  a  double  generation  ago)  in  terms  of  the  lifestyles  of  residents  during  those  eras  and  the  changes  in  lifestyles  that 
ave  occurred  over  time. 

major  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  goals  of  people  who  moved  to  the  community  In  previous  times  as  compared  with  people  who  are  moving  today, 
conomic,  geographic,  psychological  and  cultural  factors  should  be  considered,  as  should  some  of  the  possible  consequences  (e.f.  possible  economic  gain, 
(notional  stress). 

ENERAL  SOCIAL  StUDItS  ISSUE:      SHOULD  PEOPLE  Cf/AWGE  WHEN  THEIR  fNl/TROWMrWT  CHMGES? 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  TOPIC  3B 


Jents  will  Inquire  into  at  least  two  of  the 
lowing  issues  about  the  influence  of  "time" 
"change"  on  people's  lives,  and  analyze 
fify  and  assess  the  competing  values: 

Students  will  acquire  Information  to  develop  Interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 

Students  will  develop  proficiency  in  the 
following  skills: 

iition/invintiv<LntJ>i 

lould  we  keep  our  community  the  way  it  is, 
:hange  it  In  certain  ways? 

pitiwitii /TnaditLon 

re  there  some  ways  that  our  grandparents 
1  parents,  or  pioneers)  did  things  that  we 
[jld  do  in  these  same  old-fashioned  ways? 

i-HttieMCt/Co-opzAatLon 

bw  did  change  in  our  community  affect 
iple's  lives  in  times  past?   What  should  we 
l^hen  things  around  us  change?  (e.g.  parents 
ik,  health,  home  circumstances). 

ipticntity/PnjtitiivajUon      CuJUuAal  HtAltaqt 

hould  we  preserve  buildings  from  the  past 
Ip  the  space  is  needed  for  other  uses? 

1 
\ 

Change  in  a  community  is  affected  by  technological,  economic, 
cultural,  political  and  social  factors.    Rapid  growth  usually 
creates  problems  In  a  comnunlty. 

The  nature  of  change  In  a  community  over  time  can  be  observed 
in  historical  records  and  artifacts.    However,  people  tend  ta 
view  the  past  in  terms  of  their  own  experiences.  ' 

People  in  communities  have  unlimited  wants.    This  creates, 
problems  for  communities  with  limited  resources.  i 

People  usually  expect  their  needs  to  be  met  within  their 
community.    If  needs  are  not  met,  people  may  choose  to  move  to 
another  community 

Idejvtitij 

Certain  values,  customs  and  traditions  tend  to  be  retained  by 
communities.    These  may  become  modified  as  other  changes  occur 
In  a  community. 

The  close  ethnic  communities  of  the  past  are  acquiring  a  more 
ffluiti -cultural  composition  owing  to  the  mobility  of  people  and 
advances  in  technology. 

Fonmalate.  questions  as  a  class  to  use  in 
gathering  information  about  the  reasons  why 
people  moved  to  the  local  conmunlty  in 
various  time  periods. 
IntiiAvicu)  parents  and  selected  people  who 
came  to  the  community  during  various  time 
periods  to  determine  why  they  came. 
Read  simple  historical  accounts  which 
describe  lifestyles  in  the  past. 
Comptdte.  picio/Ual  pi  boA  graphs  to  show 
how  long  students  In  the  class  have  lived 
in  the  community. 

Analyze,  old  photographs  and  newspapers  to 
assess  the  benefits  of  change  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Compa/ie.  particular  aspects  of  lifestyles  in 
the  community  in  various  time  periods. 
As  a  class  cdeiLtt^i/  alternate  courses  of 
action  residents  could  take  when  someone 
new  moves  into  the  community  and  predict 
the  consequences  of  each  following  alterna- 
tive. 

Inf^eA  reasons  why  some  Canadians  choose  to 
stay  In  a  community,  even  if  they  would 
receive  a  higher  salary  elsewhere. 
Viau)  a  AeMA.eJ>  of  pictures  to  show  how  some 
aspect  of  living  has  changes  over  the  years. 
CompoAi  a  few  sentences  to  report  on  some 
aspect  of  life  in  the  community  in  the  past. 

E  THREE  -  LIFESTYLES  IN  OTHER  TIMES  AND  PLACES 


TOPIC  C- 


LIFESTYLES   IN  "CLOSED"  COMMUNITIES 


topic  seeks  to  heighten  students  cross-cultural  sensitivity  by  focussing  on  "closed"  ccminunities ,  i.e.  communities  where  people  are  attempting  to 
st  external  forces  and  to  perpetuate  a  distinct  way  of  life.    Communities  for  case-study  might  include:  a  traditional  community  based  on  common 
jious  belie'fs  (e.g.  Hutterites),  a  modem  community  of  a  secular  nature  (e.f.  Kibbutz),  a  community  within  the  mainstream  of  society  (e.g.  Chinatown), 

present-day  community  established  on  land  retained  by  traditional  rights  (e.g.  modern-day  Indian  reserve). 

RAL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:    SHOULV  PEOPLE  PRESERVE  TRAPITTOWAL  WAVS? 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  TOPIC  3C 


ts  will  inquire  into  at  least  two  of  the 
Ing  Issues  about  preservation  of  unique 
^les,  and  analyze,  clarify  and  assess  the 
ing  values: 


Students  will  acquire  information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 


Students  will  develop  proficiency  1n  the 
following  ski  lis : 


Id  people  build  their  own  conmunitles  to 
ilntain  what  they  believe? 

ty  flights /ShoAAJig  ok  Equatity 

there  some  goods  and  services  that  should 
to  everybody  In  a  conmunlty  and  be 
by  everybody? 


Change 

In  modern  societies,  communities  with  trfiditional  cultural 
patterns  have  difficulty  resisting  the  influence  of  the  out- 
side world.    Factors  such  as  mobility,  communications  and 
increased  knowledge  accelerate  changes  in  lifestyles. 
^Cultural  change  may  disrupt  a  society.  \^ 


The  natural  environment  may  set  the  broad  limits  of  life  In' 
a  corjnunity,  but  the  values,  traditions  and  beliefs  of  people* 
are  also  an  Important  influence  on  community  life. 

People  in  communities  that  have  traditional  lifestyles 
usually  take  specific  steps  to  ensure  that  their  way  of  life  I 
is  passed  on  to  their  young.    They  may  use  such  basic  institu- 
tions as  the  family,  school,  and  church  to  meet  this  goal. 

IrutituutionA 


Social  institutions  usually  serve  to  slow  down  the  pace  of 
change  In  a  conmunity. 


Ptan  a  field  trip  to  a  traditional 
community  to  find  out  about  how  the  people 
live.  (If  impractical,  use  the  questions 
for  other  research). 
Sbzich  a  route  on  a  large  scale  map  to 
show  the  route  from  the  school  to  the  com- 
munity visited. 

Jdznti^y  ways  that  people  protect  the  dis- 
tinctive aspects  of  their  community. 
^'^6CA^fac  the  location  of  various  features 
relative  to  each  other  on  a  large  scale  map 
of  the  community  studies. 
Vi&tingalih  between  stereotypes  of  people 
(e.g.  Indians  on  T.V.)  and  the  characteris- 
tics and  lifestyle  of  real  people. 
View  (^llmi  or  (^ltmit>Up6  to  see  how  the 
people  live. 

CompoAz  the  lifestyles  of  people  In  closed 
communities  to  the  students'  own  lifestyles 
In^eA  reasons  why  the  people  studied  choose 
to  live  In  that  community. 


GRADE      FOUR    -    ALBERTA,    OUR  PROVINCE 
OVERVIEW    OF  THE     GRADE    FOUR    SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Tht  Gtadl  Fou/i  iociat  itudie^  picgiam  p>io\/id(Lt  ojJpoaCun-ctii^i  iJoA,  chifdAtii  to  ccomuic  iocicUL  oiuci  that 
f^oCMA  on  ktbtnta.  and  thciX  Itavn.  tliCAJi  \oot&  eXXhzA.  oi  AJLbcn,ta' i  kdloMj  01  tht  uiCeiatCtou  biLdcczn  Atbtn^tn.  md  otiiCA 
places . 

Topics  A  and  B  provide  opportunities  for  exploration  of  Issues  that  have  persisted  throughout  Alberta's 
history  and  continue  to  be  of  importance  to  Albcrtans  today.    Topic  A,  Alberta.  Past,  Present  and  Future;  Our 
Human  Resources,  deals  with  issues  pertaining  to  the  development  and  use  of  human  resources  in  work  and  leisure  in 
some  of  the  major  eras  In  Alberta's  history.    (In  both  work  and  leisure,  people  use  their  physical  strength,  their 
mental  abilities  or  both.    The  human  resources  available  for  work  and  leisure  depend  on  the  nutrber  of  people,  as 
well  as  their  health,  skills,  knowledge,  and  resourcefulness.)    Topic  8,  Alberta  Past,  Present  and  Future:  Our 
Natural  Resources,  is  devoted  to  Issues  concerning  the  development  and  use  of  Alberta's  natural  resources  in 
various  historical  settings,    (flatural  resources  are  those  things  in  nature  that  can  be  used  to  make  something  else 
Land,  water,  plants,  animals,  trees,  rocks  and  minerals  -  all,  in  one  way  or  another,  help  people  meet  their  basic 
needs  and  wants  and  require  responsible  use.) 

In  Topic  C,  Alberta's  Links    with  Canada  and  the  IJorld,  the  cultural  and  economic  interdependence  of 
Alberta  and  Albertans  with  other  regions  and  peoples  of  Canada  and  the  world  is  the  focus  of  decision-making.  This 
topic  Is  viewed  as  a  natural  sequence  to  Topic  A  of  the  Grade  Three  program,  which  dealt  with  the  interdependence 
and  interaction  of  communities  in  Canada. 

While  25S  of  class  time  may  be  devoted  to  topics  selected  by  teachers  and  students,  the  three  topics 
described  above  are  prescribed  for  study.    They  may  be  studied  in  any  sequence     Each  topic  must  be  Allocated  a 
minimum  of  four  weeks  of  the  total  class  time  for  social  studies. 


^9- 


[ADE  FOUR  -  ALBERTA,  OUR  PROVINCE 


TOPIC  B-  ALBERTA,  PAST,  PRESENT  &  FUTURE:  OUR  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


:n  this  toDi'c,  students  investigate  issues  that  incoroorate  '    a  study  of  Alberta's  history  and    goograohy:    Issues  siioji^  rcfluct. 

I.  The  uses  that  have  been  made  of  renewable  natural  resources  (e.g.  animal  and  plant  life),  and  non-renewable  natural  resources  (e.g.  oil,  gas,  minerals, 
water,  soil)  to  maintain  a  desired  standard  of  living  in  various  historical  eras  (e.g.  Indian  societies,  development  of  fanning,  wartime  and  modern 
industrialized  society). 

?.  The  impact  of  technology  on  the  environment  in  various  historical  eras  (e.g.  I-)diar.  societies,  early  settlement,  wartime,  modern  industrialized  society) 
3.  Environmental  conservation  and  planning  forAlberta's  future. 

Fhls  topic  should  provide  students  with  understanding  about  Alberta's  broad  qeograonic  features  and  related  natural  resources 
pENERAL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:     HOW  SHOULP  VlOPl^  MANAGE  THE  RESOURCES  OF  THEIR  NATURAL  EWl/IRONMENT? 


VALUE  OBJECTIVES 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 


Students  will  develop  proficiency  In  the 
fol 1  owl ng  skills: 


[jdents  will  inquire  into  at  least  tv/o  of  the 
|lowing  issues  about  Alberta's  natural 
ources,  and  analyze,  clarify,  and  assess 
competing  values: 


Students  will  acquire  information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 


Read  maps  of  Alberta  for  information  on 
the  location  of  natural  resources. 
Ceinpxic  maps  of  population  distribution  In 
the  historical  eras  studied  and  note 
changes . 

Ci\iiit,^i/  resources  as  renewable  and  non- 
rcnewabl e . 

Rcncf  v^  k-x.i-'noic  primaVy  source  materials  tO 
determine  the  types  of  tools  used  in  past 
eras  and  the  consumer  products  available. 
Yoxf.uitAX.c.  historical  research  questions  in 
a  wliole  class  situation. 
G^i:iL\cLiizc  obout  the  relationship  between 
locations  of  resources  and  cenf^es  of 
popul ation . 
rL'ri.;.T.i*'  the  tools  and  utensils  used  to  do 
similar  tasks        various  histor-,cal  eras. 
Rt'coad  information  on  the  use  of  specific 
resources  in  different  eras  on  a  retrieval 
chart. 

tMO 

had 
the 
the 


*  should  the  natural  en-zirorment  be  used  by 

Under  what  circumstances  should  lakes  be 
liineo?  forests  be  removeo?  land  be  flooded? 
•sticldes  be  used? 

jld  it  make  a  difference  if  you  were  a 
tl'jr,  a  Canadian  Indian,  a  city  dweller,  or  a 
rirer? 


CC.H  <C-T  t/ie  FgfuAc/ 

itr.iin  -{.n  SocA.iU.tj' 6  Ab^Z^i/  to  SotvQ.  -iti 
btini  

hould  we  conserve  our  non-renev/able  resources 
the  future  ? 


It  criteria  should  be  used  when  new  settle- 
its  are  built,  or  cities  and  towns  expand 
ito  productive  land? 


Alberta's  natural  resources   include  land,  minerals,  and 
fossil  fuels.    Alberta  cannot  supply  all  of  her  own  needs  from 
her  own  resources. 

The  Issue  of  conservation  1s  more  urgent  for  non-renewable 
than  renevyable  resources. 

Human  NcfuS 

Due  in  part  to  technology,  the  way  people  meet  their  needs 
has  varied  over  time. 


The  difffrence  between  people's  needs  and  wants  has  increa- 
sed as  tlie  availability  of  goods  and  services  has  increased. 

As  society  has  become  more  dependent  on  technology,  the 
d,emands  on  natural  resources  have  accelerated. 


effects  ir.Ddern  tech- 
in  previous  historl- 
introductinn  of 
period  of  settle- 


lliji'ctiicsizc  about 
r.ology  might  have 
ca  1  eras ,  "^uch  as 
motor  vehicles  in 
iiient. 

Injct  what  people  think  is  important  when 
they  take  particular  stands  on  environ- 
mental issues. 

OiZiitu  a  Dill  of  Rights  for  Wildlife. 


k  FOUR  -  ALBERTA,  OUR  PROVINCE 


TOPIC  B- ALBERTA,  PAST,  PRESENT  &  FUTURE:  OUR  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


is  toDic,  Students  investigate  issues  that  incoroorate  '   a  study  of  Alberta's  history  and    goography:    Issues  snoji-  rcfk-ct; 

le  uses  that  have  been  made  of  renewable  natural  resources  (e.g.  animal  and  plant  life),  and  non-renowable  natural  resources  (e.g.  oil,  gas,  minerals. 
Iter,  soil)  to  maintain  a  desired  standard  of  living  in  various  historical  eras  (e.g.  Indian  societies,  development  of  farming,  wartime  and  modern 
\dustrial ized  society). 

e  irrpact  of  technology  on  the  environment  in  various  historical  eras  (e.g.  I'tdian  societies,  early  settlem.ent,  wartime,  modern  industrialized  society), 
ivironmental  conservation  and  planning  forAlberta's  future. 

topic  should  provide  students  with  understanding  about  Alberta's  broad  qeoqraonic  features  and  related  natural  resources 
|AL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:    HOW  SHCULV  PEOPLE  MANAGE  THE  RESOdRCES  CF  THEIR  NATURAL  EWVIRONMEWTf 

i        VALUE  OBJECTIVES                                                              KNOULEDGE  OBJECTIVES                                                           SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

s  will  inouirp  into  at  lea^t  two  of  the 
ng  Issues  about  Alberta's  natural 
;es,  and  analyze,  clarify,  and  assess 
peting  values: 

Students  will  acquire  information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 

Students  will  develop  proficiency  In  the 
following  skills: 

eution/Econotnic  We/^OAC 

Rciou-tcp.a 

Alberta's  natural  resources  Include  land,  minerals,  and 
fossil  fuels.    Alberta  cannot  supply  all  of  her  own  needs  from 
her  own  resources. 

The  issue  of  conservation  Is  more  urgent  for  non-renewable 
than  renewable  resources. 

Human  Nccrfi 

Due  in  part  to  technology,  the  way  people  meet  their  needs 
has  varied  over  time. 

Thp  dlffprpnce  between  people's  needs  and  wants  has  increa- 
sed as  the  availability  of  goods  and  services  has  increased. 

Socait  Chanqii 

As  society  has  become  more  dependent  on  technology,  the 
demands  on  natural  "resources  have  accelerated. 

Riiad  maps  of  Alberta  for  information  on 
the  location  of  natural  resources. 
Ccinpatc  maps  of  population  distribution  In 
the  historical  eras  studied  and  note 
changes . 

Cfajjt^i/  resources  as  renewable  and  non- 
renewable. 

Read  ux  ex^T.'niiic  primary  source  materials  to 
determine  the  types  of  tools  used  In  past 
eras  and  the  consumer  products  available. 
FovnutoXc  historical  research  questions  In 
a  whole  class  situation. 
Gvi-.c-iaJLizii  about  the  relationship  between 
locations  of  resources  and  centres  of 
population. 
CvinpMk!  the  tools  and  utensils  used  to  do 
similar  tasks    in  various  historical  eras. 
'i^•cc^d  information  on  the  use  of  specific 
resources  in  different  eras  on  a  retrieval 
chart. 

Hiy/v f/ici-c;c  about  the  effects  modern  tech- 
r.ology  miqht  have  had  in  previous  histori- 
cal eras,  «;iich  as  the  introduction  of 
motor  vehicles  in  the  period  of  settle- 
ment. 

InjCT  what  people  think  is  Important  when 
they  take  particular  stands  on  environ- 
mental issues. 

Cxcxitz  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  Wildlife. 
1 

^ula  the  natural  en-rl ronment  be  used  by 
llnder  what  circumstances  should  lakes  be 
r?  forests  be  rcmovea?  land  be  flooded? 
:1des  be  used? 

t  make  a  difference  if  you  were  a 

,  a  Canadian  Indian,  a  city  dweller,  or  a 

<oi  t/ie  Fatu/ie/ 

m  in  SocleXij' i  Abitlttj  to  Sotvi  iti 

\ 

lid  we  conserve  our  non-renewable  resnnrces 
I  future  7 

)^/CoiutAv<Ltiun 

•Uerla  should  be  used  when  new  settle- 
i)re  built,  or  cities  and  towns  expand 
ijiroductlve  land? 

i 

E  FOUR  -  ALBERTA,  OUR  PROVINCE 

TOPIC  C  -  ALBERTA'S    LINKS  WITH 

CANADA  AND  THE  WORLD 

topic  builds  on  Topics  4A  and  4B  to  enable  students  to  examine  issues  associated  with  interdependence,  particularly  the  sharing  of  resources.  Student 
Iry  should  focus  on  the  economic  and  cultural  links  that  exist  between  Alberta  and  other  parts  of  Canada  and  the  world,  mainly  through  trade,  but  also 
jgh  tourism,  'mmigration ,  the  media  and  exchange  programs. 

^AL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:  SHOULD  ALBERTAHS  INCREASE    THEIR  IHTERDEPEMDENCE  WITH  OTHER  PROVINCES  AND  COUNTRIES? 

VALUE  OBJECTIVES 

KiJOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

:s  will  inquire  into  at  least  two  of  the 
ng  issues  about  interdependence  and  the 
1  of  resources,  and  will  analyze,  clarify 
ess  the  competing  values: 

Students  will  acquire  information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 

Students  will  develop  proficiency  in  the 
following  skills: 

fJcoJ  bargraphs  and/or  pictographs  to 

d  we  encourage  greater  use  of  our  parks 
er  natural  resources  by  tourists? 

d  we  buy  goods  that  are  "MADE  IN  ALBERTA" 
an  obtain  ones  made  elsewhere' 

When  sc-'-ce  resources  are  in  demand,  people  and  their 
government    choose  between  conservation  for  their  own  use 
and  tne  Imm'.diate  needs  and  demands  of  other  people. 

Products  or  resources  that  are  in  short  supply  tend  to  be 
more  costly  than  those  that  are  abundant.    Inequality  results 
when  provinces  or  countries  have  a  surplus  of  a  produce  or 
''esource  that  is  in  short  supply. 

People  in  an  area  usually  attempt  to  trade  their  surplus 
products  or  resources  with  people  in  other  areas  . 
Alberta's  imports  tend  to  De  frof.i  countries  with  different 
natural  resources,  climatic  con'iitions  and  technology. 

Internati;:nal  trade  is  based  on  the  understanding  tliat  the 
people  of     region  should  produce  those  goods  and  services 
they  can       r  produce  and  then  trade  for  other  things  they 

Commensurate  with  the  acquisition  of  products  from  other 
areas  (countries)  is  the  exchange  of  culture.    As  we  receive 
manufactured  products  from  other  places,  we  are  exposed  to 
some  elements  oi"  the  culture  that  produced  it. 

ruTil-'tc  f  tut- 
In  their  interaction  with  others,  individuals,  provinces, 

and  nations    look  to  protect  their  own  interests  -  to  profit 

from  the  exchange,  either  financially  or  otherwise. 
Trade  Is  most  likely  to  continue  if  it  benefits  both 

partners  in  important  ways. 

obtain  information  on  Alberta  s  trade  with 
other  Canadian  provinces  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Com'patc  distances  using  the  scale  of  kilo-' 
meters  to  determine  how  far  selected 
Alberta  products  travel  to  reach  their 
markets . 

tiU'cC  outline  maps  of  Alberta  to  show 
where  the  major   tourist  attractions 
are  located. 

Gciietat.czc  about  the  relationship  between 
scarcity  of  a  resource  and  the  price  of 
that  resource. 

In^ct  and  itctcct  from  a  given  set  of 
value  labels  the  one(s)  that  are  important 
tc  a  person  who  buys  goods  made  in  Alberta, 
even  though  they  are  more  expensive  than 
those  from  elsewhere. 
Pici.uac  a  simple  four  or  five  point  out- 
line and  write  a  report  from  it  to  describe 
products  Albertans  receive  from  other  parts 
of  Canada  and  the  world. 
r(.'(u'u^fc'  statistical  information  on  trade 
according  to  the  recency  of  the  figures. 
//iyi-vf.';ci^:ti  about  what  might  happen  if 
Albertans  could  no  longer  get  certain  pro- 
ducts, such  as  citrus  fruit,  from  present 
suppl iers. 

man  a  course  of  action  relating  to 
.tourism  in  Alberta,  or  trade  with  other 
places. 

I 
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GRADE      FIVE     -CANADA,    OUR  COUNTRY 
Overview  Of  The  Grade  Five  Social  Studies 


r/ic  Gvidc  F<vf  ^ocJLat  stixdidb  p/iogA<wi  f^ocivmh  on  amuc^  oiioc^aCed  lot  tii  t/wec  to]?<c.\  of^  icXcvatycz  to  Canadtojii ;    f/tc  caLtuAjXl 
i/</»ioi  JtO!i       Zci)\a.ditt}\  hiitoMj;  CoMada.' i  xccjionaC  divctiittj;  ojirf  Acme  waij-i  (Juit  odiCA  nwdcMi,  -Ccc/iiiotjgtiai;  iociz-tui^  liauc  a.Ct\unp(.cd  tu 
nuotvz  tJt'i  kvidi  0|5  piobtcjni  diout  Canadicuu  OAC  coniionting  todaij. 

In  Topic  A,  Canada  from  Early  Settlement  to  Nationhood,  four  tiiemes  from  Canadian  history  that  continue  to  be  of  major  concern 
to  Canadians  comprise  the  basis  of  Inquiry,  as  students  examine  whether  new  ways  should  be  developed  to  accommodate  the  cultural  and 
ethnic  differences  of  Canada's  peoples. 

NOTE:      Sotcc  C/ic  pnxpoa  C(5  loirfcAj  toiduig  C/ic  poif  Li  to  bzttZA  luidiLU  tcuxd  the  pieACiii  iu  (U  to  be.  able  to  j/uipe  Oit  <iatuAe., 
thii  topic     ihouZd  be  tcgo-trfcrf  <u>  containuiQ  £/ic  \ooti  ofi  pae-icut  ioccaf  uAuei.  and  not  ai  a  itudii  o,<  an  acLatcd  iu,itpxt.cxLt  vVia. 

In  Topic  B,  Canada's  Diversity  from  Region  to  Region,  students  focus  on  Issues  pertaining  to  lifestyles  in  Canada's  economic 
regions,  with  particular  emphasis  on  trends  toward  urbanization. 

Topic  C,  Countries  Like  Canada:    How  They  Solve  Problems,  is  intended  to  comprise  a  natural  sequence  to  Topics  5A  and  50.  In 
it,  students  look  at  other  countries  that  have  problems  like  those  addressed  in  Topic  A  or  Topic  B  and  at  some  of  the  ways  that  lifestyles 
In  those  countries  are  affected  by  the  types  of  solutions  that  have  been  developed  and  applied  there.    The  relevance  of  these  solutions 
for  Canada  is  then  assessed. 

While  25%  of  class  time  may  be  devoted  to  topics  selected  by  teachers  and  students,  the  three  topics  duscribed  above  are 
prescribed  for  study.    It  Is  suggested  that  they  be  studied  in  the  sequence  that  is  outlined.    Each  topic  must  je  allocated  a  minimum 
of  four  weeks  of  the  total  class  time  for  social  studies. 


1 


FIVE  -  CANADA,  OUR  COUNTRY 


TOPIC  A  -  CANADA  FROM  EARLY  SETTLEMENT  TO  NATIONHOOD 


.  topic,  students  Investigate  Issues  that  have  their  roots  in  the  cultural  dimension  of  Canadian  history  from  early  settlement  to  early  Nationhood, 
lowing  major  themes  provide  the  historical  content  for  this  topic: 

jmeeting  of  peoples  of  different  cultural  and  ethnic  backgrounds  in  the  initial  settlement  of  Canada.    Emphasis  sliould  be  on  the  ways  that  contact 
frred ,  and  the  types  of  culture  change  and  exchange  that  resulted,  between  the  coming  together  of  Indians/Europeans,  and  French/English. 
jCompetition  between  economic  interests  and  cultural  groups  for  territorial  ownership  in  the  exploration  of  th c  West. 
\credj.ipn_  of  a  system  of  government  in  1867  to  acconTnodate  the  different  values  of  different  groups  of  Canadians. 
nul ti-ethnic  settlement  of  Western  Canada . 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:    SHOULD  NEW  WAYS  HE  DEVELOPEV  TO  ACCOfXWOVATC  THE  CULTURAL  AND  ETHNIC  PIFFEREWCES  OF  CANACA'S  PEOPLES? 


VALUE  OBJECTIVES 


KilOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 


will  Inquire  into  at  least  tv/o  of  the 
issues  about  interaction  of  different 
'roups  in  Canada's  history,  and  analyze, 
nd  assess  the  competing  values: 


Students  will  acquire  information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 


Students  will  develop  proficiency  in  the 
fol lowing  skills: 


^  people  who  don't  know  or  understand 
r  treat  each  other?  (Consider  intcr- 
f  Europeans/Native  Indians,  French/ 
different  culture  groups  today.) 

jld  the  problems  that  arose  because  of 
fent  perceptions  held  by  native  peoples 

s,  and  settlers  for  land  ownership 

settled? 

pfii  t/u.bat<x-n  to  NatLonai  tUcg^ate 


'old"  Canadians  and  "new"  Canadiatis 
ted  alike? 

l(inewcoiiiers  keep  their  customs  or  take 
<lcustoms  of  the  new  land? 


C»'m>if)>' 

Canada  is  a  multi-ethnic  country  that  has  witnessed 
compL-ti  t.ion  hetween  two  ma.ior  cultural  groups  for  most  of  its 
history. 

Change  can  result  from  contact  between  cultures.  In  Canada's 
history  the  result  of  culture  contact  has  been  the  development 
of  a  multicultural  society. 

PomA 


Native  peoples,  fur  traders,  and  settlers  each  had  different 
ideas  OS  to  the  value  of  land  ownership.  Conflict  resulted 
between  people  with  different  points  of  view. 

It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  for  the  individual  to 
surrender  riqnts  in  order  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  others. 
Confederation  is  an  example  of  such  ccmpromise. 

Imti  f:i f com 

A  solution  to  some  group  problems  lies  in  collective 
effort.  In  Canad.i,  the  different  cultural  groups  have 
attempted  to  retain  their  identity  in  a  multicultural  setting. 

People  create  a  democratic  system  of  government  to 
accommodate  the  different  interests  of  different  groups. 
Confederation  was  created  to  acconmodate  the  differing  values 
of  groups  of  Canadians. 

The  concept  of  nation-state  develops  slowly  to  resolve 
conflict  between  conpeting  cominuni ti es/regions .     In  Canada 
this  process  of  developing  national  Identity  is  still  on- 
going. 


Ki'.iif  historical  maps  to  find  the  locations 
of  Indian  tribes,  fur  trading  posts,  early 

settlements   and  the  prov i nces  that  formed 
Canada  in  1867. 

Ri'Ci'trf  events  studied  on  a  simple  timeline. 
C^i^'rtic  the  reasons  why  different  groups, 
such  as  the  Itidiatis,  fur  traders  and  set- 
tlers came  to  what  is  now  Canada. 
Read  historical  documents  to  find  out  how 
Indian  culture  changed  as  a  result  of  con- 
tact with  the  Europeans. 
AraCtim  the  reasons  for  conflict  between 
fur  traders  and  settlers,  such  as  those  in 
tne  Red  River  Colony. 

Read  to  find  out  why  the  original  colonies 
joined  together  in  a  federation  in  1867. 
Kvcuf  graphs  for  information  on  the  ethnic 
groups  represented  in  the  Canadian  popula- 
tion. 

In/c-  reasons  why  different  groups 
(Indians,  settlers,  fur  traders,  etc.) 
would  value  some  fonn  of  technology  n;ore  ■ 
than  others.     Consider  canoes,  animal 
traps,  plows,  railroads  ,  guns,.., 
U'litz  a  short  statement  on  an  issue  such 
as  "How  should  we  demonstrate  our  feel- 
ings about  CanacJa?" 

D^-iiijii  a  ■•Heritage  Day"  celebration  for 
your  school . 


I  FIVE  -  CANADA,  OUR  COUNTRY  TOPIC  B-  CANADA'S  DIVERSITY  FROM   REGION  TO  REGION 


Is  topic,  students  Investigate  Issues  that  pertain  to  the  concepts  of  economic  and  demographic  regionalism  in  Canada.    The  following  areas  of  content 
de  the  base  for  this  topic: 

Jor  Economic  Regions  of  Canada,    e.g.  agricultural.  Industrial,  extractive  (timber,  mining,  fishing). 

mographic  Pegions  of  Canada.    The  relationship  of  economic  base  and  population  density. and  a  knowledge  of  major  population  areas  In  Canada, are 

Tticularly  significant. 

e  on-going  trend  to  urbanization. 

lAL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:    SHUULP  REGIOVAL  OIFFFREVCES  WITHIW  CA,VAOA  6F  A  CONCER.V  OF  ALL  CA.VAPIA.VSr 

VALUE  OBJtCTIVES                                                              KNOWLEDGE  03JECTIVES                                                        SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

iS  will  Inquire  into  at  least  two  of  the 
ng  Issues  about  economic  and  demographic 
lism  In  Canada,  and  will  analyze,  clarify 
ess  the  competing  values: 

Students  will  acquire  information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 

Students  will  develop  proficiency  In  the 
following  skills: 

d  Industries  be  encouraged  In  areas  where 

or  unemployment  Is  high? 

resources  be  developed  to  enhance  an 
economic  status,  if  the  unique  features 
environment  may  be  threatened? 

%\c\il^n\jiKo\min.taX.  Piutectivn 

steps  be  taken  to  discourage  the  treno 
nisatlon? 

1 

1 

Economically,  the  factors  that  differentiate  the  regions  of 
Canada  include  per  capita  income,  unemployment,  resource 
base,  technology  and  demands  for  goods  and  services. 

JntsAjacXion 

The  resource  base  for  a  region  Is  usually  Inadequate  to 

fulfill  people's  needs.    Therefore,  regions  tend  to  produce 
what  they  can  produce  best  and  trade  for  what  other  goods  and 
services  they  need. 

Regional  rre-nbership  is  overlapping  in  that    an  individual 
can  be  simultaneously  a  member  of  a  demographic  region,  an 
economic  region  and  an  ethnic/cultural  region. 

Population  movements  are  frequently  determined  by  economic 
di f  f erences . 

The  goals  of  economic  enterprises  may  be  inconsistent  with 
trio  goals  of  cultural-ethnic  or  other  distinct  population 
groups.    This  creates  the  need  for  decision-making  by  govern- 
ments, individuals  and  interest  grouos. 

Read  maps  of  Canada  for  information  on 

economic  regions,  location  of  cities,  and 

major  resource  locations. 

Gcnztat: izc  about  the  relationship  between 

the  type  of  economic  region  (agricultural, 

industrial,  extractive)  and  population 

density. 

UiZixd  bar    and  line     graphs  for  statisti- 
cal information  about  population  density, 
internal  migration,  and  economic  indicators 
such  as  per  capita  income. 
Hijpothci  izc  about  the  reasons (s)  for  Inter- 
nal migration  patterns  such  as  the  rove- 
ment  of  people  from  the  Maritiir.es  to 
Southern  Ontario. 

Idziitidij  possible  alternatives  If  people 
are  faced  with  unemployment  where  they 
live,  and  predict  the  consequences  of  fol- 
lowing each  alternative. 
Idetifx^u        values  by  selecting  value 
labels  that  appc-ar  to  oe  important  to  a 
family  that  moves  from  an  area  to  seek 
work  elsewhere,  and  a  fnmily  that  remains 
in  the  area  at  the  risk  of  unemployrent. 

/In'.i-  .1  mcdci  to  show  the  variations  in  the 
topography  of  Canada. 

Kcad  .iruY/oA  u^civ  materials  to  find  reasons 
for  internal  migration  patterns. 
SoidCatv  a  dialogue  between  people  In  dif- 
ferent regions  to  discuss  welfare  1n  their 

i 


I 


3<^ 


j 

FIVI-  CANADA,  OUR  COUNTRY  TOPIC   C-  COUNTRIES    LIKE  CANADA:   HOW  THEY  SOLVE  PROBLEMS 


'  tooic,  students  inquire  into  aspects  of  either  multicuUurallsm  (Topic  tjA)  or  economic  and  demographic  regionalism  (Topic  58)  as  it  exists  In- 
modern  technological  society.    Issued  that  were  researched  in  Topic  5A  or  Topic  5C  should  be  investigated  in  one  or  more  other  countries  and  the 

ns  that  have  been  developed  and  applied  in  those  countries  should  then  be  tested  to  detennine  their  aopl i cabi 1 1 ty  for  Canada.    Possible  areas  of 
include: 

wtic  regions  -  United  States 

graphic  regions  -  Australia 

jjral  regions  -  New  Zealand,  Switzerland 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE;              SlWULV  WE    USE  THl  FXPERIEWCES  OF  PfOPLt  7W  OTHER  COUNTRIES  IW  PLAWNIMG  CAMAPA'S  FUTURE? 

VALUE  OBJECTIVES                                                              K/JOWLEUGE  OBJECTIVES                                                           SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

<in  inquire  into  at  least  two  of  the 
issues  of  mul ti cul tural i sm  or  region- 
pther  societies,  and  will  analyze, 
id  assess  the  competing  values: 

Students  will  acquire  information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 

Students  will  develop  proficiency  in  the 
following  skills: 

»i  l  i\(U\.' ida/it  P-to^e-'iCncc-i 

Re  ic'iiii-fi 

The  conflict  between  unlimited  needs  and  wants  and  limited 
resources  persists  in  all  modern  technological  societies  in 
spite  of  geographical,  occupational  and  technological 
specialization.          Problems  chat  confront  technological 
societies  tend  to  have  some  major  common  features. 

Pe/i  Sf'cct^ue 

Looking  at  a  problem  froip.  the  point  of  view  of  its  solution 
in  other  settings  may  provide  possible  solutions  within 
Caniid.i.    e.g.    problems  of  economic  regionalism  in  the  United 
States  .f  e  similar  to  problems  of  economic  regionalism  in 
Canada  and  may  provide  patterns  for  Canadian  solutions, 
or  Native  groups  in  New Zea 1  and  have  tended  to  assimilate  into 
the  dominant  European  culture  while  maintaining  elements  of 
their  ofiginal  culture.    Canadians  inay  find  assistance  in 
achieving  their  goals  for  a  multi-cultural  society  by  examin- 
ing the  New  Zealand  experience. 

or    in  the  Australian  "outback"  technology  has  been  used  to 
resolve  problems  of  isolation.    The  Australian  experience  may 
have  application  in  isolated  regions  of  Canada. 

Knowing  alternative  solutions  helps  you  to  decide  what  you 
need  to  know  and  to  make  a  good  choice. 

Head  to  find  out  what  parts  of  selected 
countries  have  the  highest  per  capita 
incomes  and  hypothesize  as  to  why. 
cViii.v.nj  the  range  in  per  capita  incomes 
within  areas  in  the  United  States  or 
Australia  with  the.  range  within  areas  in 
Canada . 

Ci'ir).a/ni  ways  in  which  Canada  has  attemp- 
ted to  solve  economic/demographic  differ- 
ences with  the  methods  used  in  other 

counLrics  sucn  db  Mu^trciMu  ano  j.r\Q  univcu 
States. 

C.'"i;.\xt (.'  the  ideas  of  "melting  pot"  and 
"cultural  mosaic". 

liij^'T  reasons  why  some  inxnigrants  might 
prefer  to  go  to  a  country  with  a  "cultural 
mosaic"  philosophy  as  compared  with  a 
"melting  pot"  philosophy. 
Rcc,d  maps  to  get  information  about  the 
geography,  resources  and  population  dis- 
tri'jution  of  the  country  under  study. 
CcrTi-:a,ic  the  status  of  minority  groups  1n 
Canada,   including  native  peoples, 
with   that  of  groups  in  other  .countries. 
Eit.ibtiih  rules  for  group  functioning 
based  on  parliamentary  procedure. 
Sciecc  and  iuppv\t  a  point  of  view  on  an 
issue  such  as  "Should  Canada  be  more  of  a 
'molting  pot'?". 

lanada  have  policies  for  ethnic  and 
linoritles  like  those  of  Switzerland? 
id? 

.ncz/Gtobat  hit^idzpzndzncc 

ranjuo  use  tne  metnoos  useu  in  otner 
to  address  problems  of  economic  and/or 
c  regionalism?    Should  other  countries 

fthods  employed  in  Canada? 

1 

GRADE     SIX    -MEETING     HUMAN  NEEDS 
Ov*rvl«w    bf    Th*    Grad«   Six    Social  Studies 


HiurviM  .latuAV  q4.vu  tc4i'  Co  ccttain  bouiic  ncitdi ,  p/ii/iccnf,  AvcicUL  cuid  p^ijdiotogiccLt  in  cliamcXzA.     Hie  jo/ii  i^acXcon       ncccLj  ficciittitatti 
to-optxcUXon  boX  may  at^c  *»ivyCv<;  con fCtcC  ox/CA  gocdi.  iciouiCiW,  and  ii-iivticfi.  udtc/i  ale  gctic/iotii/  Izii  pCeitCtnul!  C/uiii  t/ic  dewcuid  ^oa,  C/icm.  T/ic 
&uufe  Six  iociaZ  -ituditu  pnoQnam  La  dziigncd  to  hetfo  itadcjiti  cxpfoie,  (uirf  liopc^utlij ,  icjo^vc  iomc       C'lC  pA.obtcjn6  t/iat  con^tonC  people  ai  oicU- 
vlduatA  and  <u  membcAA  o<  a  40Cte^t/  icficn  dcJdepcmctO'i  axiic  bct'.\)czi\  pcicciyccf  ticcrfl  n»id  avaitabtc.  xtiouAca.    T/ie  piogAdin  cj  ddiigncd  axoand 
iMau  iiivotving  tiumm  nccdi  in  a  vtAy  divtiA^z  context. 

In  Topic  A,  How  People  In  Earlier  Times  Net  Their  Needs,  students  are  introduced  to  a  framework  for  universal  needs  (physical,  psycho- 
logical and  social)  and  to  the  ways  that  fulfillment  of  needs  created  the  need  for  decision-making  In  a  previous  historical  setting.    The  setting 
could  be  either  ancient  Mediterranean  civilizations  or  the  civilizations  of  pre-settlement  America. 

In  Topic  B,  How  People  In  Eastern  Societies  ^V^et  Their  Meeds  Today,  students  face  issues  associated  with  tradition  ind  modernization 
in  the  face  of  unmet  needs  in  societies  with  which  Canada  Is  developing  increased  interdependence. 

Topic  C,  Meeting  Basic  Needs  Through  Government,  provides  students  with  their  first  formal  orientation  to  the  ways  that  needs  can  be 
met  through  democratic  political  processes.    The  topic  incorporates  the  different  levels  of  government  in  Canada,  and  encourages  the  development 
of  attitudes  and  decision-making  skills  that  are  required  for  active  pan.-.(  if/dcion  in  democratic  citizen  decision-making.    This  topic  encompasses 
both  a  contemporary  and  an  historical  context. 

While  255  of  class  time  may  be  devoted  to  topics  selected  by  teachers  and  students,  the  three  topics  described  above  are  prescribed  for 
study.  It  Is  suggested  that  they  be  treated  in  the  sequence  that  Is  outlined.  Each  topic  must  be  allocated  a  minimum  of  four  weeks  of  the  total 
class  time  for  social  studies. 


32, 


SIX  -  MEETING  HUMAN  NEEDS 


TOPIC  A  -  HOW   PEOPLE  IN  TARLIER  TIMES  MET  THEIR  NEEDS 


is  topic,  students  examine  basic  human  needs  and  classify  them  as  phys ica1  (e.g.  food,  shelter),  psychological  (e.g.  self-esteem,  development  of 
lal  talents)  and  social  (e  y.  communicating  with  others,  social  orderliness).    The  various  types  of  needs  are  then  examined  in  terns  of  how  they 
?d  issues  and  the  need  for  decision-making  for  individuals  ^nd  groups  in  prev  ious  ci vi 1 i za ti ons ,  such  as  an  ancient  Mediterranean  civilization  or 
ttlement  America. 

fL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:    MOW  SHQUIV  I3ASIC  WCCPS  'iE  VUlSiiV! 


VALUE  OBJECTIVES 


KMOWLLDGE  OBJECTIVES 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 


will  inquire  into  at  least  two  of  the 

issues  about  how  people  in  ancient 
tions  met  their  basic  needs,  and  will 
clarify  and  assess  the  competing 


Students  will  acquire  information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 


Students  will  develop  proficiency  In  the 
following  skills: 


people  who  lived  In  earlier  civiliza- 
regarded  as  uncivilized,  when  the  means 
i  used  to  satisfy  their  needs  are  con- 


'C.":i;.Ui  .S  <  ..'11 

lould  people  do  when  they  can't  meet 
ic       needs?    Were  the  means  used  by 
\  ancient  civilizations  ever  justified? 

'Se^,<-Atic'G>!CCTi.:nC  c-i  Pgtuiia^'  F-ccf/c'tn 

class  structures  be  an  organizing 
n  society,  as  they  were  in  most  ancient 
ions? 


All  people  have  the  same  physical,  social  and  psychological 
needs.  How  these  needs  are  met  has  varied  over  time  and  from 
place  to  place. 


In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  problems  of  basic  needs  and 
wants,  people  have  often  moved  from  one  location  to  another, 
taking  with  them  their  technology  and  ideas.    Emigration  of 
this  type  l-.as  been  a  significant  factor  in  the  development  of 
c i  vi  1  i  za t  ions . 

iM.fC.TflCf  tf>l 

Contact  oetween  people  of  different  cultures  has  been  a 
vital  factor  in  human  progress  because  such  contacts  start 
and  keep  important  changes  going.    Hence,  the  origins  of 
some  basic  contemporary  ',/ostern  institutions  can  be  found  in 
the  ancient  civilizations. 


Ctaai^tj  specific  human  needs  as  physical, 

psychological,  and  social. 

Lfci  tc  anciLMit  civilizations  on  a  world 

map  using  the  grid  system. 

Ccwi.Mtc  the  distance  from  points  in  Canada 

to  the  site  of  ancient  civilizations  under 

study  using  the  scale  of  kilometers. 

Pii'i'inc  a  brief  report  on  Iio'a  the  people 

in  the  civilizations  unoor  study  met  their 

basic  needs. 

Compaxt  the  ways  in  which  people  in 
various  ancient  civilizations  met  their 
basic  needs  by  record'r.g  information  on 
a  retrieval  chart. 

Gcccxnf crc  about  the  relationship  between 
basic  needs  i.r\i  cir,;",  icts  'or  people  in 
previous  civilizations. 
iL'CccC  from  a  series  of  basic  needs  the 
ones  that  are  most  important  and  justify 
the  selection. 

PcraTp/'naic  another  ne-'scn's  point  of  view 
in  a  qroupwork  situation  to  check  under- 
standing of  it. 


>E   SIX  -  MEETING  HUMAN   NEEDS        TOPIC  B-  HOW  PEOPLE  IN  EASTERN  SOCIETIES   MEET  THEIR  NEEDS  TODAY 


classification  of  needs  outlined  In  Topic  A  provides  the  base  for  inquiry  Into  the  ways  that  people  in  one  (or  more)  of  the  more  traditional  Eastern 
letles  attempt  to  fulfill  their  needs  as  individuals  and  as  a  society.    The  society  that  provides  the  context  for  inquiry  in  this  topic  should  be  either 
la  or  a  country  In  South  East  Asia.    The  focus  should  be  on  issues  relating  lo  the  way  that  different  culture  groups  deal  with  problems  of  unmet  needs 

some  of  the  Implications  for  Canada  and  Canadians 

■ 

:RAL  social  studies  issue:    should  eastern  societies  amO  WESTEM  societies  DtFIVf  HtlMAW  WEEPS  IN  THE  SME  WAVr 


VALUE  OBJECTIVES 


KiJOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 


t$  will  inqure  Into  at  least  two  of  the 
ring  issues  about  how  people  In  Eastern 
:1es  meet  their  basic  needs,  and  will 
e,  clarify  and  assess  competing  values: 


Students  will  acquire  Information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 


Students  will  develop  proficiency  In  the 
following  skills: 


e  0^  hfAnkAj^d/faU.th  in  hUin  to  So£uc 

Id  the  problem  of  overpopulation  In 
n  countries  be  of  concern  to  Canadians? 

y/KcutA.ot\<U  Stzu/Utu 

Id  Canada  have  relations  with  countries 
lave  a  form  of  government  that  is  diffe- 
rom  ours? 

lU  WiZf^aAc/LotjaJttij 


Id  people  strive  more  for  their  personal 
t  or  for  the  welfare  of  their  society? 
•e  a  "right"  balance? 


The  geographic  features  of  South-East  Asia  have  had  a 
strong  influence  on  how  people's  basic  needs  are  met  through 
the  location  of  population  areas,  development  of  strong 
regional  consciousness  and  patterns  of  economic  activity. 

The  concept  of  "density  of  population"  of  an  area  gives  a 
clearer  picture  of  population  in  that  area  than  does  the 
concept  of  "total  population". 

The  importance ( to  people  in  Eastern  cultures)  of  their 
customs  and  traditions  nas  been  partly  responsible  for  the 
slowness  of  cultural  change  that  has  resulted  from  contact 
wi  tti  '.■.'estern  peoples. 

Differences  in  values  between  people  of  Eastern  and  Western 
cultures  have  sometimes      resulted  in  mutual  suspicion  and 
misunderstandings. 


Through  studying  Eastern  societies,  alternatives  to  the 
Western  ways  of  meeting  huinan  needs  in  health,  environment, 
conservation,  family  relations,  co'miunity  organization, 
government  planning  and  so  on  can  be  found. 

Our  choice  of  solutions  to  problems  reflects  the  greater 
Importance  of  some  values  than  others  in  our  value 

system. 


Rertrf  specialized  maps  to  gain  Information 
about  South  East  Asia         and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  country  being  used  as  a  case 
study. 

tijc  the  tcQcud  to  identify  geographic  and 
cultural  features  on  a  map  of  the  country 
under  study. 

Ri.'a(f  detnographic  maps  to  determine  the 
population  distribution  in  the  country 
under  study. 

Cem;.mc  the  ways  In  which  human  needs  are 
met  in  the  Eastern  society  under  study 
and  our  society. 

Gcmwatizp  about  the  relationship  between 

topographic  features  (sucn  as  mountains) 

and  population  distribution. 
U"t<.cc  a  short  report  on  an  Eastern  practice 

relatir.g  to  ti^e  satisfaction  of  needs  tnat 

is  different  in  Uestern  society. 
Give  an  ciat  from  prepared  notes  on 

some  aspect  of  the  society  under  study 
which  is  judged  to  be  desirable  and  could 
benefit  our  society. 

lii.^ei  what  the  people  under  study  value  or 
consider  very  important  as  indicated  by 
the  way  they  live, (such  as  the  presence  of 
extended  families,  the  type  of  education 
they  receive,  etc.^ 

Cteatc  a  position  paper  to  convince  Others 

of  your  stand  about  sharing  between  coun- 
tries of  different  cultures. 


i\X  -  MEETING  HUMAN  NEEDS 


TOPIC  C-  MEETING  NEEDS   THROUGH  GOVERNMENT 


»ic  focuses  on  democratic  government  as  an  institution  that  helps  people  meet  their  needs.  Inquiry 
al  dimensions: 


incorporates  both  contemporary  and 


iporary.    Students  inquire  into  the  processes  and  structures  of  social  organizations  (e.g.  school,  class,  family,  sporting  teams)  as  means  of 
ng  some  basic  needs,  then  focus  on  issues  associated  with  government  today  at  the  local,  provincial  and  federal  levels  in  Canada.    Knowledge  of 
ifferent  political  divisions  and  centres  of  government  in  Canada  should  be  acquired  in  this  dimension. 

rical  .    Students  inquire  into  events  leading  up  to  the  creation  of  Alberta  as  a  province.  The  building  of  the  railways  as  a  response  of  the 
nment  of  Canada  to  questions  of  human  needs     is  one  possible  case  study. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  ISSUE:    HOW  MUCH  RESPOVSI 51  LI""/  FOR  MCfTTVC  THflR  BASIC  .VfEPS  SHOUIV  PlOVll  ALLOCATE  TO  THEIR  GOl/ERWIE^'TS? 


VALUE  OBJECTIVES 


KJJOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 


Students  will  develop  proficiency  in  the 
following  skills: 


ill  inquire  into  at  least  two  of  the 
issues  about  government  as  a  means 
human  needs,  and  will  analyze, 
d  assess  the  competing  values: 


Students  will  acquire  information  to  develop  interpretations 
of  the  following  concepts  and  generalizations: 


C^rtiu'i^r/  social  institutions  such  as 
school,  family  and  sporting  teams  accord- 
ing to  the  basic  needs  they  attempt  to 
satisfy. 

Rctii  to  find  out  what  needs  are  being  sat- 
isfied by  government  at  local,  provincial 
or  federal  levels  for  some  members,  or  all 
members,  of  society. 

IiifcAi'tcw  civil  servants  to  find  out  what 
human  needs  they  help  to  meet  and  what 
level  of  government  they  work  for. 
I^cnd  graphs  to  discover  how  much  of  govern 
ment  budgets  are  used  for  social  programs 
to  niot'l  specific  human  needi. 
//((j'cr.'ii'.i       about  wny  govoriiinents  now  ful- 
fill some  needs  that  were  either  fulfilled 
by  people  themselves  in  the  past  or 
remained  unfulfilled. 

Idcntl^ij  alternatives  to  governments  pro- 
viding support  for  prograiHs  and  institu- 
tions such  as  schools,  and  predict  tne  ccn- 
se()uj,;ccs  of  follovnng  each  of  these  alter- 

nal  1  ves . 

Iiifeivu-ic  a  politician  to  find  out  how 
pressure  groups  attempt  to  get  govern- 

rier.ts  to  provide  services  to  meet  the 

needs  of  specific  groups. 
Sl'/iucaCc  a  par  I  iamentar'y  debate  on  an 

issue  or  concern  to  the  class. 


Esteem 

at  conditions  should  I  (as  a  member  of 
or  a  community,  or  nation)  be  loyal  to 
of   my  group  and  when  should  I  be 


at  conditions  should  I  (as  a  citizen 
)  actively  participate  in  the 
life  of  the  group,  and  if  necessary, 
for  the  common  good,  and  when  should 
|r  assert  my  private  intert'Sts? 

^cto^-^>1g  SA/Scg^-Re.tcance 

ixtent  should  governments  take 
llity  for  the  general  welfare  of 
"e.g.  public  transportation,  recrea- 

ities,  unemployment  benefits). 


"Politics"  exist  in  our  everyday  lives  within   the  family, 
classroom,  school,  and  peer  group,  as  well  as  the  broader 
cofTjnunity.    We  face  questions  of  coping  with  "politics"  in 
coping  with  disparities  between  ideals  and  realities,  deciding 
on  a  balance  of  freedcxii  and  order,  matching  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities and  controlling  the  abuse  of  power. 

The  concepts  of  "election",  "majority  rul e" ."rational 

dialogue"  and  "universal  sufferage"  are  crucial  variables  in 
influc'ing  (jovcrnment  in  a  der^ocracy . 

Infliv.-^als  usually  find  more  success  v/orking  together  than 

working  alone  as  a  means  of  influencing  the  process  of 
decision-making. 


)vernments  have  responsibility  for 
people's  health  and  safety  at  the 
personal  freedoms?  (cigarettes,  drugs. 


In  Canada,  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  political 
institutions  is  divided  between  government  at  the  federal, 
provincial  and  local  levels. 

Governments  have  agencies  that  provide  a  variety  of  services 
to  help  people  meet  their  basv-c -needs. 
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